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Ferry v. Rauhfelsen, Doberman pinscher, 


the top dog of the 1939 Westminster Show 
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“WHO, ME?” 


e Mosi executives think it’s 
always in the other man’s 
plant that wastes occur——not 
in his. Yet it was in one of 
the best-managed plants in 
America that a Warner & 
Swasey Turret Lathe study 
showed the way to save $14,000 
in one department alone. In 
another well-managed shop 
we cut scrap loss from 25% 
to 5%. In another we cut the 
cost of a manufactured part 
from 6¢ with 60-cent labor 
to 2¢ with 75-cent labor. In 


another we showed how a 
new Warner & Swasey would 
earn 54% annual profit on the 
investment—and it did. 


A Warmer & Swasey study 
of your turning work costs 
you nothing, takes but little of 
your time, does not interfere 
in the least with your plant's 
operation. It may show ways 
to cut costs, improve your 
product, improve relations 
with your operators. Isn‘t that 
worth a letter to Warner & 
Swasey, Cleveland, Ohio? 
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You CAN TURN IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS... WITH A WARNER & SWASEY 
z 
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Slippery Ice Rides Uphill 
on Thousands of Rubber Fingers 


A typical example of Goodrich improvement in rubber 


” Pipe: seen company has to make 
ice—in queer kidney-shaped brick- 
ettes—on one floor, use it in their 
manufacturing process on the floor 
above. Handling the ice, so it wouldn't 
chip or melt enough to spoil it for 
use, had everyone stopped. 

Most conveyors caused chipping. A 
conveyor belt couldn’t carry the slip- 
pery shapes up the 7% incline. 

€ engineers of the chemical 
company had heard of a Goodrich belt, 
made with 3000 tiny rubber knobs or 
fingers” per square foot, designed to 


carry cartons up and down inclines in 
food plants. They tried out this Good- 
rich belt, and the rubber fingers held 
the ice, slippery as it is, and carried 
it up the grade without a chip or slip. 
That was two years ago, and the belt 
is still at work. 

Goodrich research is constantly de- 
veloping new products like this, and 
new improvements in old products. 
Some of these improvements have in- 
creased in an almost spectacular way 
the life, flexibility, strength and resist- 


ance of rubber. Don’t be too sure that 
the service you are getting from belt- 
ing, hose, packing or any rubber 
product is all you can expect until 
you learn what Goodrich has done 
recently to improve it. Call in your 
Goodrich Distributor, or write The 
B. F. Goodrich Company, Mechanical 
Rubber Goods Div., Akron, Ohio. 


Goodrich 
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HREE local banks were extending 

liberal lines of credit to this old 
established concern, enjoying a fine 
reputation and a substantial success 
in its field, with annual sales reach- 
ing $4,650,000. 
Then the company, with an eye on 
the profit possibilities of an addi- 
tional line of products, voted to ex- 
pand by opening a new department. 


It found that more capital would be 
needed, not for plant and equipment, 
but mainly for inventory and to carry 
more and larger accounts. 


Though increased bank credits were 
available, the convenience and flexi- 
bility of ‘“NON-NOTIFICATION” 
OPEN ACCOUNT FINANCING 


proved to be more attractive. 


Anticipations could be regulated 
daily, if necessary, to meet require- 
ments. Orders would be shipped, 
invoiced and paid for the same day— 
or as the cash was needed. 


The new department thrived from 
the start. With normal growth, plus 





the purchase of certain small com- 
petitive companies, the company’s 
total volume at the end of two years’ 
operation was up to $6,800,000 and 
expectations are that the third year 
will considerably exceed this figure. 


* * * 


It is a notable fact that this pros- 
perous position was achieved 
through the use of “NON-NOTI- 
FICATION” OPEN ACCOUNT 
FINANCING and without the 
investment of any new capital. 


In case after case, figures compar- 
able to those cited here* from our 
files, show that well-managed, 
prospering concerns can increase 
their profits by sound utilization of 
cash tied up in receivables. Our 
book “CAPITAL AT WORK” 
tells how your capital can really be 
put to work full time for you. May 
we send you a copy? It may pay 
you to be informed. 


Address inquiry to “Dept. NW.” 


* The company name cannot be revealed but the facts, taken from our records can be certified. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY 


““Non-Notification’”’ Open Account Financing 
BALTIMORE 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


SAN FRANCISCO PORTLAND, ORE. 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS MORE THAN $65,000,000 
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LETTERS 
The Fourth Estate ai 


The class in American History in this 
high school is desirous of learning the 
derivation of the term “Fourth Estate” 
as used in your magazine to refer to the 
press. We are unfamiliar with this term 
and should like to have its complete story. 
Does it have any historical relation to the 
“Third Estate” as used in English social] 
and political history? 

NeEwswEek is subscribed to by every 
member of the American History class. 
and we believe that it is one of the most 
valuable phases of that course. 


L. I. MILLS 
Principal 











Orme 


Central High School 
Shelbyville, Tenn. 


Origin of the term “Fourth Estate” js 
credited by Thomas Carlyle to Edmund 
Burke, eighteenth-century British states- 
man. In a Parliamentary speech Burl: 
was purported to have mentioned the thre: 
traditional estates—the nobles, the clergy, 
and the commons—and then pointed out 
the reporters’ gallery as containing a new 
and fourth estate destined to be more 
powerful than the others. 





Tattooing for Amnesia 

Having read about “Mr. X” in News- 
WEEK (Jan. 39 and Feb. 20 issues), the 
writer would like to advance a thouglit 
calculated to be helpful. 

There must throughout the nation be a 
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Newsweek 


considerable number of amnesia victims 
whose family connections and places of 
residence are known factors. It is suggested 
that persons thus at times afflicted con- 
sent, when in normal state, to being spe- 
cially marked, fingerprinted, and registered 
for identification. 

A small and standardized form of tattoo 
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—— 
mark placed, for instance, on the fold of 
skin which lies between the thumb and 
forefinger could become the means of di- 
rect interest, in any needy case, on the 
part of physician or public official. This 
interest would then open the way to fresh 
fingerprinting of the patient and reference 
to a central headquarters for identification 
and eventual restoration to family or 








friends. 

This would no doubt call for a con- 
siderable investment in personnel and 
facilities for records; yet might not these 
purposes be much more worth-while than 
me other forms of supposed public 
enterprise? 

GEORGE V. GREEN 

Amsterdam, N.Y. 


_—_— 


Amos ’n’ Andy 

Many readers seem to enjoy scanning 
the columns of their favorite weekly for 
errors of omissions. Allow me to join 
the fun. 

Your Jan. 23 article on Amos ’n’ Andy 
savs “no radio audience has ever seen 
them at work during a performance.” On 
Oct. 24, 1929, I attended a radio show at 
the Chicago Coliseum. A popular feature 
of the entertainment was allowing fans 
to watch, from outside a glass-enclosed 
studio, the presentation of radio programs. 
I was lucky enough to be on hand to 
watch Gosden and Correll broadcast their 
regular program. 





VICTOR H. ELIASSEN 
Atlanta, Ga. 


The Amos ’n’ Andy program as such has 
never been broadcast before an audience. 
However, Amos ’n’ Andy themselves have 
made several guest appearances, once on 
the Packard Hour and twice on Hollywood 
Hotel, each time before an audience. They 
also did two minstrel-type shows in 
Chicago some years ago, both of which 
were done before an audience, but the 
regular fifteen-minute Amos ’n’ Andy show 
that Newsweek wrote about is never 
witnessed by anyone. 

HAROLD J. BOCK 
Press Manager, Western Division 
National Broadcasting Co. 
Hollywood, Calif. 








A Plea for Books 


I wonder if you would be so kind as to 
publish a request to the reading public for 
our small rural high school? 

Our library is greatly in need of books 
and periodicals on Negro life, slavery, and 
its postwar effects in the Southland. These 
books are very hard to get during these 
depression times. If I could get 25 persons 
to respond, I would consider this request 
most helpful. 

LEON S. ROYE 

Colored High School, 

Havre de Grace, Md. 








THESE TWO MEN GREW UP TOGETHER 





but today they have gone separate ways...one 
into a blind alley... the other to SUCCESS 


HEE ARE TWO MEN. Boyhood 
chums who attended the same 


schools. Yet, today, one is a success— 
the other, a minor employee. 


Why is one a success and the other a 
failure? Because only one has learned 
the secret of ‘Fifteen Minutes a Day.” 


READING FOR PLEASURE, AND PROFIT 
Dr. Charles W. Eliot (for forty years 
President of Harvard University) realized 
that knowledge is power. And he knew 
that the most useful knowledge could be 
obtained through daily association with 
the world’s most brilliant minds. 

From Dr. Eliot’s intimate acquain- 
tance with the great books of the world, 
he selected the priceless treasures of 
literature. He gives them to you. in his 
famous Five-Foot Shelf of Books. 


CONQUER NEW WORLDS 
Tonight, perhaps, you ride with chival- 
rous, whimsical Don Quixote. Tomor- 
row you may join Omar Khayyam or 
follow Socrates’ wit-sharpening logic, 
the political economy of Adam Smith, or 
the amazing discoveries of Joseph Lister. 


50 
VOLUMES 












A turn of the page and you skip from 
century to century—from science to 
religion—from poetry to prose. You 
marvel at the mighty scope of these 
fifty masterful volumes—and suddenly 
the realization breaks over you that you 
have at your finger tips the sublime 
thought of the ages. 


As Dr. Eliot himself has said, “In 
these books are the essentials of a lib- 
eral education. Even if a man devote 
but fifteen minutes a day to them, he 
can become well read.” 


YOURS, FREE 

“Fifteen Minutes a Day,” the book 
containing the fascinating outline of 
Dr. Eliot’s own plan of reading, and a 
complete description of these priceless 
books is yours, free, if you'll take a 
moment now to fill in and mail the 
coupon below. 


DR. ELIOT’S FIVE-FOOT 
SHELF OF BOOKS 


(THE HARVARD CLASSICS) 







THIS COUPON ENTITLES YOU 
TO FREE BOOKLET 


P. F. COLLIER & SON CORPORATION 
250 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


I am interested in receiving by mail, free and 
without obligation, your valuahie booklet, 
“Fifteen Minutes a Day,” describing the fa- 
mous library, Dr. Eliot's Five-Foot Shelf of 
Books (The Harvard Classics) and contain- 
ing Dr. Eliot's own plan of constructive 
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TEACHER'S 
Prrfection of Blended 
SCOTCH WHISKY 





Teacher’s defi- 


nite personality is built upon 


its smooth, just-right taste, 
its tangy, balanced flavour. 
Tedcher’s consistent, unvary- 
ing quality makes it the Scotch 
that men favor. 


MH the flavouk’ 


Made since 1830 by 
Wm. Teacher & Sons, Ltd., Glasgow 
INEW YORK C 
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Plots and Plans 
‘or Pots and Pans... 


YOUR ARCHITECT DESIGNS kITCHENS TO 
SAVE TIME, STEPS AND LABOR 


® Old-fashioned, poorly planned kitch- 
ens — and there are still a lot of them 
left — required countless extra steps in 
the daily routine of preparing meals. 


The modern, properly designed and 
highly compact kitchen — skillfully and 
scientifically planned by your architect 
—has cut the housewife’s steps in half 
... saved her time... and consequently 
greatly reduced her labor. 


While modern kitchen equipment has 
played an important part in this transi- 
tion, it is your architect’s planning that 
assures proper placement of every unit 
according to its use. 


The modern kitchen is bright and 


LIBBEY-OWENS- FORD 


cheerful — it’s bright because of ample 
window light and lighting, and cheerful 
because it utilizes the clean and colorful 
beauty of Vitrolite Structural Glass. 


Kitchens may readily be made a 
woman’s pride and joy. But it takes 
more than mere knowledge of pots and 
pans to do it. This knowledge your ar- 
chitect has in full measure. Before you 
build or remodel, consult him first. His 
experience, combined with the work of 
a dependable builder, and the use of 
quality materials will bring back full 
value for every dollar you invest. 
Libbey * Owens * Ford Glass Company, 

Toledo, Ohio. 


QUALITY GIASS 











@ Sectional view of the cabinets 
in the kitchen illustrated above 
showing the unique lighting ar- 
rangement. A facing of Vitrolux 
light-diffusing glass in front of 
the concealed lights throws am- 
ple, softly diffused light into the 
room and onto the working 
areas. In addition, this same 
lighting arrangement floods the 
cupboards with light through 
the Tuf-Flex Tempered Plate 
Glass shelves. Both Vitrolux and 
Tuf-Flex are ideally suited for 
these pu because they are 
highly resistant to both physical 
and thermal shock. 
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THESE EXCLUSIVE COMPTOMETER FEATURES 


SAFEGUARD ACCURACY 


IN THE FIGURE WORK OF LEADING INDUSTRIES 


Schoolboys are fascinated by the 
legend of the bridge that fell down 
because of a misplaced decimal 
point. ... Business men know that 
the bridge between production and 
profit may collapse for lack of ac- 
curate figures ...or by the weight 
of decisions based on inaccurate 
figures and statistics. . . . Leading 
business and industrial organiza- 
tions handle the bulk of their figure 
work on Comptometers ... not only 
because this machine offers them 
speed with dependability and adapt- 
ability ... but because accuracy is 
safeguarded by the exclusive 
Comptometer features “starred” on 
this page. 
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THEY’RE “SOLD” ON COMPTOMETER 


ACCURACY AND COMPTOMETER ECONOMY 


Listed here are a few of the thousands of pro- 
gressive business and industrial concerns handling 
most of their figuré work on the Comptometer: 


THE ATLANTIC REFINING COMPANY 
BORDEN'S PRODUCE COMPANY, INC. 
BRIGGS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
CANNON MILLS, INC. 
EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
THE FULLER BRUSH COMPANY 
THE HOOVER COMPANY 
KRAFT-PHENIX CHEESE CORPORATION 
R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY 
SWIFT & COMPANY 
TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 
ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION 


For a revealing demonstration of Comptometer 
economy, accuracy and efficiency, telephone your 
local Comptometer representative. Or write direct 
to Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., 1731 N. Paulina St., 
Chicago, Tl. 
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The Periscope 








What’s Behind Today’s 
News, and What’s to be Expected 


in Tomorrow’s 








New Dealers Muffled? 


Lcst week brought a great decrease in 
the output of government publicity re- 
leases and the number of official press con- 
ferences. Administration executives denied 
that there was anything purposeful about 
this. However, the change was so notice- 
able that many capital correspondents be- 
lieved orders had gone out to eliminate 
unnecessary publicity in order to quiet the 
renewed Congressional complaints against 
“wastefulness” and “New Deal propagan- 
dizing.” 


McReynolds Criticism 

Those who follow the Supreme Court 
closely are discussing the latest manifesta- 
tions of justice McReynolds’ prejudices. 
They cite the fact that he absented him- 
self from both of the court sessions where 
tributes were paid to the late Justice Car- 
dozo. Now they point out that he was 
the only one of the eight Justices who 
didn’t sign the court’s letter extending 
best wishes to Justice Brandeis upon his 
retirement. McReynolds’ office gave ex- 
planations (like “out of town”) for his 
absences from the Cardozo ceremonies but 
offered no explanation for his failure to 
sign the Brandeis letter. 


Political Straws 

Herbert Hoover, who rarely says nice 
things about any of the G.O.P. Presi- 
dential contenders, is strongly boosting 
District Attorney Dewey of N.Y., saying 
he has “fired the imagination of America’s 
youth”... Sen. Robert Taft, who’s still 
the Presidential favorite of most powers 
around G.O.P. national headquarters, is 
getting his buildup by being scheduled for 
many speeches outside the Senate and is 
about to undertake a series of thirteen 
weekly broadcasts . . . Habitually good 
forecasters in Washington are saying 
Hughes will retire and F.D.R. will have 
opportunity to name a new Chief Justice 
before 1941. 


Holmes Issue 


By leaving his entire residuary estate to 
the U.S. Government, the late Justice 
Holmes created a real Washington issue. 
Library of Congress officials and various 
bar associations thought the money (about 


$275,000) should be used for a Holmes 
memorial section in the library, and bills 
for that purpose twice passed the House 
but stalled in the Senate. Behind the op- 
position were the Justice’s 30 or so ex- 
secretaries, including F.D.R.’s_ adviser 
Thomas Corcoran, who insisted on a more 
vital memorial, like a legal scholarship 
fund. The result has been a three-year 
deadlock, with the Holmes money still un- 
touched. Now a special committee, author- 
ized by Congress, is about to tussle with 
the problem and may even. hold open 
hearings to settle the question for once and 
for all. 


Wilson, Non-Alarmist 


Although the session was secret, it’s safe 
to say that the testimony Hugh Wilson 
gave the Senate Military Affairs Commit- 
tee didn’t tally completely with the alarm- 
ist views presented by Ambassadors Ken- 
nedy and Bullitt. Wilson, Ambassador to 
Germany, is reliably reported to feel that 
F.D.R. shouldn’t have withdrawn him 
from Berlin and that the U.S. should en- 
courage appeasement rather than continue 
to irritate the dictatorships. The senators 
were aware of this and probably called 
him as a witness to offset the witnesses who 
had appeared at Roosevelt’s request. 


Townsend Plan Rebirth 


Note that the Townsend Planners are 
about to start thumping for a constitution- 
al amendment to provide larger old-age 
pensions on a national scale. Other old- 
age pension organizations will follow suit. 
The explanation is this: Officials of the 
movements have for some time been 
scratching around for excuses to continue 
their existence after their proposals get the 
inevitable licking in this Congress. The 
idea of “writing generous pensions into the 
Constitution” is now considered the solu- 
tion. 


Businessman for NLRB 


Hopkins has been continuing to advo- 
cate the appointment of a businessman to 
replace Donald Wakefield Smith on the 
NLRB, but his plan faces obstacles. The 
idea, which is backed by a number of 
others in the Administration, is to get a 
businessman who has a good labor record 
and understands the whole process of col- 
lective bargaining. The chief trouble lies 
in finding the man. There are several in 
the clothing industry, but they are too 
little known to impress the business world 
generally. A number of railroad officials 
also meet the standards, but it would be 


hard to induce any of them to take the 
appointment. They, like the few other 
qualified businessmen, realize the job is 
bound to involve much hard work, low 
pay, and probably much unpopularity. 


Trivia 

Upon shaking hands with Secretary of 
the Treasury Morgenthau last week, Brazil- 
ian Foreign Secretary Aranha remarked: 
“I'd rather have my hand in your pocket” 
... When his government finally goes out 
of existence, Fernando de los Rios, Spanish 
loyalist Ambassador to Washington, will 
lecture at the University in Exile in New 
York and stay in the U.S. indefinitely . . . 
As evidence that their business is poor, 
exclusive tailors are citing the fact that 
Al Smith, who usually buys three spring 
suits and a topcoat each winter, is this 
year buying no topcoat, one suit, and hav- 
ing two suits made over. 





Japanese Naval Spurt 


Warten for early announcement from 
Tokyo of a new naval construction pro- 
gram frankly designed to offset the threat 
of current American and British building 
and to back up Japan’s growing ambition 
to dominate the Pacific. Highly reliable 
sources disclose that the new Japanese 
construction is likely to be labeled as an 
extension of the present “No. 3 program” 
but may be presented as a new “No. 4 
program.” Incidentally, multiple signs in- 
dicate that the Soviet likewise plans major 
increases in its naval building; this, how- 
ever, probably won’t be officially an- 
nounced. 


Emergency Hospitality 

There’s one little-publicized reason be- 
hind the British Government’s final de- 
cision to build great “evacuation camps” 
for the wartime accommodation of women 
and children from bomb-threatened Lon- 
don. The country gentry showed general 
unwillingness to care for the refugees on 
their estates, as originally planned. Among 
others, a prominent ex-official of the gov- 
ernment refused to let his huge home be 
used for any such purpose—unless the 
government agreed to near-impossible con- 
ditions. 


Aviation Leaks 


U.S. aviation editors were amused by 
last week’s excitement in England over the 
publishing in Germany of “confidential” 
details on Britain’s new 35,000-ton battle- 
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ship. The fact is that such information 
about a country’s armament is nearly al- 
ways published first in other countries. For 
years pictures and descriptions of new 
U.S. Army and Navy planes have some- 
how appeared in British magazines before 
American publishers have got permission 
to print them. Also, for the last month, 
British aviation editors have eagerly re- 
printed estimates of British plane produc- 
tion first published in the American maga- 
zine Aviation—estimates which the British 
editors would never dare make on their 
own hook, “for reasons of policy.” 


Armed British Merchantmen 


The British Admiralty is quietly and 
swiftly preparing the merchant marine for 
wartime service by installing gun emplace- 
ments on its best ships and training mer- 
chant crews and officers to man the guns, 
mostly 6-inchers. The first ships being 
thus equipped include the crack liners on 
the North Atlantic and Mediterranean 
routes. The training is to be done at a 
special gunnery school which is being set 
up near Plymouth. 


Foreign Notes 


As part of its new patriotism campaign 
to boost morale, the Japanese Govern- 
ment plans to require all students, public- 
utility employes, and civil servants to dress 
in khaki ... English bookmakers are mak- 
ing a “special offer” giving 10-to-1 odds 
that England doesn’t go to war with Ger- 
many in the next half year . . . Germans 
signing applications for the new cheap 
“people’s cars” have found that, presum- 
ably through the work of Communist sabo- 
teurs, some of the blanks are on paper 
watermarked with a hammer and sickle 
... Paris and London beauty experts and 
plastic surgeons are doing a boom busi- 
ness in “making over” wealthy refugees 
. . . So jittery is official London over the 
I.R.A. bombings that guards last week 
blocked Sir John Anderson, Lord Privy 
Seal, from a government building till he 
got himself identified. 





Business Outlook 


Ts size up the general outlook, Peri- 
scope has informally surveyed the opinions 
of a cross section of the ablest U.S. econo- 
mists. This is roughly the same group 
whose composite opinion, published here 
in November, correctly foreshadowed “a 
leveling off or a moderate decline” for the 
early part of 1939. Now the consensus is 
that the present slight downtrend in over- 
all business activity may go a little farther 
in the next few weeks but that early spring 
will bring a resumption—at a gradual rate 
—of the general uptrend that began in 
mid-1938. While most of the group dislike 
long-range forecasting, they see a good 
possibility that the improvement may be- 


come quite marked by early summer and 
that 1939 will average about the same as 
1936. 


PWA Stimulus 


A vital but widely overlooked factor 
supporting optimistic business forecasts 
for spring and summer is the fact that 
most of the stimulus from heavy govern- 
ment spending for building is yet to be 
felt. Although the bulk of the PWA con- 
tracts were nominally let in December, 
experience with the similar program in 
1935-36 indicates that the resulting rush 
in output of building materials (like ce- 
ment, bricks, and structural steel) will 
come in May, June, and July. 


Unreported SEC Dissent 


Those authorities on matters of stock is- 
sues who have seen the text are much 
interested in a recent unpublicized dis- 
senting opinion by SEC Commissioner 
Jerome Frank. While the SEC’s approval 
of the North American Co.’s new pre- 
ferred-stock issue was heralded as a favor- 
able sign for utilities, the newspapers 
weren’t informed of Frank’s 50-page dis- 
sent. This document states that the dan- 
gers of insufficiently protected preferred 
stock have not been adequately recog- 
nized, that some issues deserve to be 
labeled “exceptionally risky stock,” and 
that unless companies are willing to safe- 
guard preferred stock more fully they 
should be restricted to issuing common 
stock. 


New Products 


Monsanto Chemical Co. is developing a 
compound that fireproofs cotton, paper, 
wood, and even woolen materials without 
changing their texture as much as do the 
compounds now widely used . . . Latest 
smoking gadget, which is to be widely 
promoted, is a holder with a protector 
which covers the entire cigarette and pre- 
vents ashes and sparks from falling .. . 
An adjustable bedspring just being put on 
the market has a lever on the side by 
which the center springs can be strength- 
ened or weakened according to the weight 
of the sleeper so that the mattress will not 
sag or hump . . . Victor Chemical Works 
have perfected a new type leavening agent 
called V-90 which is supposed to work 
wonders in baking. 


Business Footnotes 


Because the term “customers men” is 
connected in the public mind with stock- 
market crashes and failures, the newly 
formed Association of Customers Men is 
polling members to find whether they’d 
prefer being called “securitors,” “account 
advisers,” or “service men”... The FTC 
has given S.H. Kress & Co. twenty days 
to explain or stop its alleged practice of 
crossing out “Made in Japan” imprinted 
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on Japanese toothbrush handles and yp, 
stituting the store label followed by the 
letters U.S.A... . Congress is pretty cep. 
tain to increase maximum deposits fully 
covered by FDIC insurance from $5,999 
to $10,000. 





Entertainment Lines 


Cahitel Pascal, British producer of 
Shaw’s “Pygmalion,” is planning a film op 
the life of Amelia Earhart . . . The Mae. 
Dowell Colony at Peterboro, N.H., famous 
for its aid to writers, artists, and musicians, 
probably won’t open this summer because 
of hurricane damage . . . Walt Disney and 
Max Fleischer are racing to beat each oth. 
er with their full-length cartoon films, 
“Pinocchio” and “Gulliver’s Travels,” re. 
spectively, but the two will probably reach 
screens about the same time—late fall, 


Hearst Stockholder Revolt 


The Hearst organization will face 
trouble from stockholders regardless of 
whether it meets the mid-March financial 
crisis foreshadowed here six weeks ago, 
Hearst officials are now striving to obtain 
the $800,000 necessary to pay the Hearst 
consolidated dividend Mar. 15 and there- 
by to avoid the default that would per- 
mit preferred shareholders to take over 
the newspaper empire. But, aside from 
that, a committee of belligerent preferred- 
stock holders, claiming 45,000 shares and 
now lining up Hearst employes who own 
stock, is already demanding representation 
on the board and a thorough change in 
Hearst editorial policies. 


‘Police Association’ 


Businessmen in scattered parts of the 
country are being taken in by agents of 
the “Police and Sheriffs Association of 
North America,” who ask them to buy 
advertising space or “take a membership” 
on the theory that it will give them drag 
with local police officials. According to the 
Better Business Bureau in Milwaukee, 
where the “association” has headquarters, 
the organization is simply a solicitation 
scheme whose original promoter is now 
serving a mail-fraud sentence. It doesn’t 
tempt trouble by seeking members in Wis- 
consin. 


Missing Persons 


Ex-King Prajadhipok, who abdicated 
the Siamese throne in 1935, lives quietly 
in Biddenden, a small village in Kent, 
England, where he is well known for his 
generosity and friendliness to the villagers; 
rides a bicycle, plays tennis and table ten- 
nis for recreation; has recently been visit- 
ing in Egypt . . . Prince Makonnen, 10- 
year-old son of ex-Emperor Haile Selassie 
of Ethiopia, is at the Bible College 
Swansea, Wales, preparing for service as 4 
Christian missionary. 
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ee No. I didst get rich ee : just got wise 2 


PrRovABLY NO OTHER PRODUCT in 
America has its price so greatly over- 
estimated in the public mind as a 
LaSalle automobile. 

\iost people believe a LaSalle sells 
for :undreds of dollars more than it 
actually does. 

There’s a reason for this, of course. 
Peo: le know that LaSalle is built by 
Cac \laec—that it is a quality car in 
every sense of the word. And from 
thi., they logically conclude that 
La>.lle commands a high price. 


La Salle 


Actually, five different manufac- 
turers build sedans which sell for more 
than a LaSalle sedan. 

Failure to comprehend this keeps 
literally thousands of people from 
enjoying the benefits and advantages 
of LaSalle ownership. They pay the 
price of a LaSalle—but they do not 
get a LaSalle. 

We respectfully suggest that you 
not let this happen to you. Before 
you purchase your next car, get the 
facts about LaSalle. Learn, first of all, 


A GENERAL MOTORS VALUE 


9g °° 


what a magnificent car it is—how 
marvelously it rides, how easy it is to 
drive and handle. 

Then—get the price . . . the actual 
cost of a new LaSalle delivered to you 
in your own community. If you 
expect to pay as much as a thousand 
dollars for your next car, you will 
find it very easy to go on up to LaSalle. 


p ys You need have no fear about upkeep 
. . 


costs or operating expense either. 


Both are remarkably low on a LaSalle. 


AND UP: delivered at Detroit. 


Prices subject to change without 
$ notice. Transportation, state and 
local taxes (if any), optional 


equipment and accessories—extra, 


POWERED BY A fccctillac WS Exgine 

















READ WHY WE DARE say: No 
matter what any other truck 


7A’ sell hot because 
they run cool... 


Put ten on amd wareh your mileage pump! 








tires have ever done for 











you, the Goodyear YKL tire oe a 
will do it better! 























HERE'S no stalling when it comes to 
truck and bus tires—they either stand 
up or they don’t. 


So when we tell you that Goodyear YKL’s are 
the greatest improvement in truck tires in 20 
years, we are backed up by hundreds of letters 
reporting mileage increases of from 60% up 
to 200% and 300% from these cool-running 
indefatigable performers. 


The inside reason for this sensational balloon- 
ing of mileage is an entirely new basic material 
developed under the guidance of Goodyear 
engineers — a feather-light, amazingly tough 
satin-like rayon cord, called RAYOTWIST*— 
spun from cotton cellulose and like carbo- 
hydrates. 


RAYOTWIST is lighter, stronger, far superior 
to ordinary cord in its amazing resistance to 
heat—the cause of 83% of all truck tire failures. 


This is the foundation for the NINE major 
advantages that YKL’s give you, and the 
harder the service the bolder these advantages 
stand out: 


1I—LONGER TREAD WEAR 

2—LONGER BODY LIFE 

3—GREATER BRUISE RESISTANCE 

4—GREATER SAFETY FACTOR FOR OVERLOADS 
5—GREATER SAFETY FACTOR FOR UNDER-INFLATION 
©—GREATER RESISTANCE TO SPEED HEAT 
7—GREATER RESISTANCE TO BRAKE DRUM HEAT 
S—GREATER USE OF RETREADS AND RECAPS 
9—GREATER ACCIDENT IMMUNITY 


Why penalize your hauling with needless cost 
and trouble? Take the word of hard-boiled 
operators who are using YKL’s: Put ’em on and 
watch your mileage jump! 


THE GREATEST NAME 






READ YOUR GOOD FORTUNE 
IN THE STARS 


Among the new and improved 
products we have developed in 
commemoration of the Hundredth 
Anniversary of Charles Goodyear’s 
Discovery of the Vulcanization of 
Rubber, we especially call your at- 
tention to the following: 














je THE NEW GOODYEAR CENTENNIAL 
“G-100"" TIRE 


te THE NEW DOUBLE EAGLE* TIRE 

ye THE NEW YKL* TRUCK AND BUS TIRE 
& THE LIFEGUARD* 

te THE NEW “’G-3” ALL-WEATHER* TIRE 
te THE NEW PATHFINDER* TIRE 
= 


MORE TONS ARE HAULED ON 
GOODYEAR TRUCK TIRES THAN 
ON ANY OTHER KIND 
















*Trade-marks of 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
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 G.O.P. Tide Jars Democrats 


Into Study of New Deal Rift 


Questionnaire First Step; 
Poll Trends Alarm the Leaders, 
Looking Toward 1940 


Almost from the moment Congress con- 
vened on Jan. 4, it has been apparent that 
the Democratic party machine isn’t mesh- 
ing gears as smoothly as when it was new. 
Despite the fact he has not had to test 
the legislative branch thus far in the ses- 
sion with any drastic innovations, or even 
any very major new legislation outside of 
the defense bills, the President has man- 
aged for six weeks to keep almost con- 
tinuously at loggerheads with certain ele- 
ments in his own party. 

One obvious explanation is that Demo- 
cratic Congressmen have not tried to mesh 
gears. With the idea of finding out why, 
Rep. John McCormack last week called a 
caucus of House Democrats. Supported by 
Speaker Bankhead and Majority Leader 
Rayburn, the Bay Stater read the riot act 
to fellow Democrats (1) for not being 
present on the floor when important bills 


were under fire, (2) for voting with the 
Republican minority, and (3) for general 
and chronic disloyalty. 

What, William Barry of New York, 
wanted to know, was the precise gauge of 
loyalty? “Take the Relief Bill,” shouted 
the Irish-born Representative from Queens 
County, New York City. “The President 
asked for $875,000,000 and the Demo- 
cratic majority of the Appropriations 
Committee recommended $%725,000,000. 
Which was the true Democratic position?” 

For ten minutes Sam Rayburn’s soft 
Texas drawl sought to soothe the New 
Yorker, but the question was—and is— 
unanswered. The truth is, there are two 
distinct schools of thought about Demo- 
cratic loyalty, both of them stemming 
from last November’s rebuke at the 
polls. One is headed by Mr. Roosevelt, 
who dismissed that licking with the expla- 
nation that minor local issues were re- 
sponsible. The other, headed by Vice 
President Garner, believes the elections 
showed a popular drift away from the 
New Deal. In the opinion of many like 
Rep. Edward Cox of Georgia, last week’s 





‘Harris & Ewing 


Roosevelt and Garner do not always see eye to eye 


caucus won few if any converts to the 
President’s school. At the very next ses- 
sion of the House a count of noses re- 
vealed 42 Democrats in their seats—and 
45 Republicans. 

Democrats were otherwise occupied, for 
the “unregenerates” had decided to take 
the issue to “the people,” in the hope of 
finding “the people” were on their side. 
Charged with applying the political stetho- 
scope to several million Democratic chests 
back home were four veteran pulse-feelers. 
The chairman was Patrick Henry Drewry 
of Petersburg, Va., a pleasant, wiry little 
man who delights in statistics but has 
voted pretty regularly with the Adminis- 
tration. To assist him, the head of the 
Democratic Congressional Campaign Com- 
mittee named William P. Cole Jr. of 
Maryland, a moderate; Butler Hare of 
South Carolina, a strong New Dealer, and 
John Houston, a New Dealish Kansan. 

The plan was to draw up and circulate 
a questionnaire among Congressional col- 
leagues and state leaders throughout the 
country. The purpose was to find out who 
was throwing what monkey wrenches into 
the Democratic gears. 


Monkey Wrenches 

No soothsaying was needed to recall 
that the first and possibly the heaviest 
monkey wrench was last year’s attempted 
purge of “unsympathetic” senators and 
representatives. 

Then, this year, there came a series of 
“lame duck” appointments, followed in 
quick succession by the relief battle, the 
Roberts-Glass-Byrd-Roosevelt judiciary 
tussle, and the unhappy “boob-liar” press 
conference which almost made an issue of 
the one thing about which Congressional 
Democrats were disposed to cooperate 
with the President—defense. 

“Unregenerate” Democrats also have 
reason to recall a number of small monkey 
wrenches that have come hurtling down 
Pennsylvania Avenue from the White 
House. One has to do with Mr. Roosevelt’s 
attitude toward business in general and 
the utilities in particular. Last week, re- 
laxing affably on the train that bore him 
through Florida on the way to join the 
fleet maneuvers, the President told re- 
porters that business had nothing to worry 
about. Yet, when the agreement of sale 
between the Tennessee Valley Authority 
and the Commonwealth & Southern was 
just beginning to thaw out the utilities’ 
frightened investment money, Mr. Roose- 
velt could not resist the chilling last word 
that the 20 per cent rate reduction made 
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Talburt in The Cleveland Press 


possible by the TVA-Willkie deal was a 
revealing commentary on the way the pri- 
vate-utility business had been operating. 

Possibly because their current mood is 
one of bewilderment and suspicion, Demo- 
crats were disturbed by two events of last 
week: the resignation of Wayne Taylor 
as Asssistant Secretary of the Treasury 
and the naming of Mary Winslow as 
United States member of the Inter-Ameri- 
can Commission of Women—a post many 
contend already was held by Doris Stev- 
ens, chairman of the commission, even 
though she had never received an official 
appointment. 

It was understood that one reason 
Taylor quit was because he could not go 
along with the new Treasury “dollar diplo- 
macy,” as evidenced in the recent silver 
deals to aid the Chinese and the Spanish 
loyalists. 

The controversy over Miss Stevens is 
no less serious for being slightly silly. Miss 
Stevens is a veteran of the “egalitarian” 
Women’s party, which demands equal 
rights for women. As such she is in direct 
conflict with women who demand special 
protection for their sex. Secretary of Labor 
Perkins and Mrs. Roosevelt are “protec- 
tionists.” The “protectionists” reportedly 
tried to get Miss Stevens out at the Lima 
conference, but Latin-American friends 
came to her rescue. Yet, although Miss 
Stevens has done a good job on the com- 
mission, without a penny of salary, and 
despite the fact Miss Winslow knows no 
Spanish and is said to be a trifle confused 
as to the commission’s purpose—Doris 
Stevens had to go. 

The sum total of such seemingly unre- 
lated developments merely contrived to 
convince a good many Democrats that 
they had read the handwriting on the wall 
more accurately than their leader. 


Handwriting 


These Democrats believe, for example, 
that last November’s Republican gains 
in 36 of the 48 states were attributable to 





more than local issues. They point to the 
election returns, in particular the triumph- 
ant vindication of the “purgees,” as evi- 
dence that the country is tired of “one- 
man rule.” They hail the emergence of 
Garner to lead the open opposition and 
the increasingly bold defections of many 
Administration Democrats as signs that 
the President no longer is to be either 
feared or, in all cases, followed. 

They are genuinely alarmed by the 
masterful manner in which Rep. Joseph 
Martin of Massachusetts, House Minority 
Leader, lines up a well-disciplined Re- 
publican handful. They were not reas- 
sured by the optimistic tone of the 
G.O.P.’s Lincoln Day dinners (NeEws- 
WEEK, Feb. 20). And they do not need to 
poll the folks back home, because the folks 
back home write letters, and, besides, the 
American Institute of Public Opinion has 
become the politicians’ bible. They know 
that Dr. Gallup’s polls have shown a trend: 


Issue 1937 poll 1938 poll 
Spending for 62% opposed 62% opposed 
recovery 
Should the 47% sameamt. 41% same amt. 
President ; 

18% more 17% more 
have more 35% less 42% less 
power? 

Like the 
President? O% 54% 
Choice for ’40 Son arley Garner 
‘ 7 2—Garner Hull 
(if Roosevelt ° = 
dees not ren) 38—Earle Clark 
4—Barkley Farley 


Something.Wrong With the Magic 





aE 
NO FOOLING, BOSS. 
You DID SAW HER 





Thomas in The Detroit News 


And Congressional Democrats know, 
too, that astute Jim Farley believes the 
things they believe, rather than the things 
the President believes. 





Significance 


The Democratic split may not be as seri- 
ous as it looks today. It is well to recall 
that in the summer of 1935, when the 
President dumped the holding company 
and “soak-the-rich” tax bills in the Con- 
gressional lap, there was talk of an irrep- 
arable breach in the party. Again, in the 
summer of ’37, when the Supreme Court 
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Bill and the President’s intervention in be. 
half of Barkley against Pat Harrison {o, 
the Senate Majority Leadership had pre. 
cipitated a terrific battle, hope‘ul Rp. 
publican columnists were saying that the 
honeymoon was over. 

The fact is, Democrats love their jobs 
more than they could possibly hate any 
man. And they need the President as bad. 
ly as he needs them. Just now they are— 
especially some of the old-line Sc.ither. 
ers—playing around with the idea that 
Mr. Roosevelt can’t get on the Demo. 
cratic ticket next year anyway (the Gallup 
Poll says Americans oppose a third term— 
7 to 3), or even control the convention, 
If that is true, they reason, they won't 
need his coattails in ’40. Hence it is more 
important to please the constituen(s than 
it is to please the White House. The only 
catch is, most of them can’t be sure what 
the constituents want. 

The chances are that both sides will cool 
off during the next couple of weeks. The 
President ought to have time to do a little 
reflecting in the peaceful sunshine of the 
Caribbean, and Democrats on Capitol 
Hill, with a light legislative schedule and 
no fireworks at the White House, ought to 
be able to do a little, too. It may be that 


the Drewry canvass will turn up thie fact 
that Democrats everywhere are more inter- 
ested in winning elections than in any 
isolated issue. 

In the last analysis, all factors pale into 
insignificance alongside the two great “un- 


predictables.” If war comes in tlic next 
twelve to fifteen months, Mr. Roosevelt 
may run and win. At the very least he 
would control the convention. [If full- 
fledged recovery comes soon (and stays), 
most political observers feel the President 
will be able to pick his successor. If it 
doesn’t, and the nation muddles along 
through another year of half depression, 
half recovery, it won’t matter much 
whether Roosevelt or Garner names the 
Democratic candidate. He probably won't 


be elected. 





San Francisco’s Fair 


“T don’t see anything at all in prospect 
but fair weather.” 

Thus spoke the San Francisco weather 
man last week, and the city’s merc)«nts, 
citizens, and sight-seers joyously azreed 
with him. At 11:30 a.m. Saturday, Gov. 
Culbert Olson of California inser'ed a 
$35,000 jeweled key into a lock in a replica 
of the Golden Gate bridge. As the two sec- 
tions swung back, the 1939 Golden Gate 
Exposition (Newsweek, Feb. 13) was de- 
clared officially open. Then Present 
Roosevelt sent his blessings by radio {rom 
Florida, and the big show was on-—-two 
months and a half ahead of the riva! New 
York exposition. 

In anticipation of the opening, San 
Franciscans had indulged for a fortnight 
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Wired photo—Wide World 


Thousands saw San Francisco open its world’s fair 


in a Western-style Mardi Gras. Whiskers, 
ranging from Van Dykes to sideburns, 
bristled on the chins and cheeks of the 
town’s most prominent men; plutocrats 
and penpushers, clad in Mexican and cow- 
hoy costumes, swaggered up and down 
the steep streets, firing blank cartridges. 
Stores erected false facades in the manner 
of the roaring *40s, with such signs as: 
“It’s a Lie—We Don’t Sell Horse Meat!” 

The $50,000,000 fair itself, object of the 
celebration, is built on Treasure Island, a 
430-acre artificial site dredged from the 
bottom of the bay. It will stay open for 
988 days to celebrate a modern winning 
of the West—completion of the two new 


San Francisco bridges at a total cost of 
$115,000,000. When the exposition finally 
closes, the site will be used as a terminus 


for Pan American Airways’ Oriental line, 
which will operate to and from the island 
during the fair. 


Chip’s Challenge 


From 1933 to 1936, Lawrence Wood 
(Chip) Robert, head of the Atlanta engi- 
neering firm of Robert & Co., was Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury in charge of the 
Treasury s public-building program. Dur- 
ing that time he occasionally shocked 
staid Washingtonians; once he made news 
by telling an off-color story at a stag 
party, not realizing that his quips were be- 
ing broadeast by radio, and again when 
a Senate lobby committee investigator 
found him at a private hotel party given 
by a representative of H. C. Hopson, one 
of the Administration’s bitterest foes in 
the pubiic-utility field. On Jan. 17, 1936, 
Robert resigned. Three months later he 





was promoted from assistant treasurer to 
secretary of the Democratic National 
Committee. 

Through the vicissitudes of his career, 
the Georgian managed to remain his genial 
self. He and his second wife, the striking 
“Evie,” cut a gay swath through capital 
drawing rooms. 

Last week Chip Robert broke into the 
newspapers again. In Atlanta, State Rep. 
DeLacey Allen stood up in the House and 
charged Robert with a “degenerate, con- 
temptible stealing of the taxpayers’ 
money.” Specifically, Allen accused the 
high-ranking Democrat of having exacted 
a 6 per cent engineering fee on a $5,000,000 
state-Federal building program. Allen al- 
leged that Robert added an extra 1 per 
cent ($45,000) to his fee for “promotion” 
work in his influence with Federal officials 
to insure a $1,800,000 PWA loan. 

Since the Georgia House had voted to 
investigate and, if it felt the facts war- 
ranted, cancel the Robert & Co. contract, 
Chip hotfooted it to Atlanta to defend 
himself before the special Economy Com- 
mittee which had originated the charges. 
During a two-hour hearing, he argued that 
the contract had been a public record for 
a year, that 6 per cent was the usual and 
legal fee for engineering work on state pro- 
grams, and that the $45,000 concerned was 
not for “promotion” but for “organization.” 

The next day, Allen invited Chip to 
settle the matter with fists in the Georgia 
Tech football stadium, and Robert coun- 
tered by serving the legislator with a $50,- 
000 slander suit. On Monday Robert with- 
drew his suit, asserting that the Georgia 
House “and everyone interested has been 
able to satisfy himself that there was no 
irregularity whatsoever.” 


Pampered Cows 


The American dairy farmer treats his 
herd with no less reverence than the Hindu, 
to whom the cow is sacred—but for an- 
other reason: scientific tenderness is be- 
lieved to improve the quality and quantity 
of the milk. Last week, in Kinston, N. C.., 
bovine pampering reached a new peak: the 
Caswell Training School, state institution 
for mentally deficient children, announced 
that its purebred herd of Holsteins in future 
would have both “maternity barns” and 
“lounging parlors.” 

Officials said that separate wards for ex- 
pectant cows were a necessity, as valuable 
calves were being trampled to death at the 
rate of one a month. The roomy “parlors,” 
are tastefully designed to produce a twi- 
light atmosphere; tests have proved that 
cows give more milk in dusky surroundings. 

Another heavenly pasture is located at 
Randleigh Farm, Lockport, N.Y. Owned 
by William Kenan, wealthy railway and 
hotel man, it gives its prize herd of 91 Jer- 
seys vitamin rays, air-conditioning, tiled 
bathrooms, irradiated feed, and automatic 
exercise on a “walking” machine. 

Milking to music—an idea borrowed 
from Switzerland, with its musical cow- 
bells—has been tried by both dairy farms 
to increase production, but Caswell aban- 
doned the scheme as too expensive. The 
trouble was, the cows responded only to 
the highest-priced symphonic records. 


Defense Whirl 
House Whoops Through Funds 
as Soothsayers Debate War 





Displaying an almost seismographic sen- 
sitivity to foreign rumblings and domestic 
tremors alike, Congress last week hastened 
to put United States defenses in shape for 
any eventuality. By the amazing near 
unanimity of 367 to 15 the House railroad- 
ed through the $376,000,000 Army Expan- 
sion Bill, and on the same day its Naval Af- 
fairs Committee approved $52,000,000 of 
the Navy’s $65,000,000 air and sea base 
program, hardly batting an eye over the 
$5,000,000 item for improving Guam at 
the expense of Japanese ire. 

Simultaneously, the Senate Military Af- 
fairs Committee continued its study of the 
French plane deal (Newsweek, Feb. 6) 
under a compromise half-secrecy agree- 
ment that irked Sen. Bennett Clark, spear- 
head of Democratic opposition to the 
President’s foreign policy. Another Demo- 
crat, Sen. Burton Wheeler, in a radio ad- 
dress urged Americans regardless of party 
to stand behind the Administration in its 
private war with dictators. On the Re- 
publican side, Sen. Gerald Nye accused 
the President of risking war to cover his 
domestic failures. 

Congressmen generally were impressed 
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International 


The Navy’s ‘eyes’ hovered over San Juan Harbor as... 





U.S. Navy Photo from International 


... battle wagons began Problem XX in a Caribbean sea... 








U.8. Navy Photo from International 


... whose towering waves sometimes ‘ducked’ them 
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by last week’s crop of rumors concerning 
the imminence of trouble in Europe, ¢, 
Willmott Lewis, correspondent of The 
London Times, in a radio broadcast 
quoted British sources for and agaist the 
prediction that war is only a few weeks 
away. William Philip Simms, Scripy.s-Hoy. 
ard foreign editor, cited the belief of Amer. 
icans having business dealings with Ger. 
many and Italy that Berlin and Rome wer 
preparing for a March crisis. Bankers com. 
mented on the influx of more than $609. 
000,000 gold from Europe and the report 
that most of it was earmarked for arma. 
ment credits to meet the “cash-and-carry” 
requirements of the Neutrality Act 
British newspapers were not inclined to 
be stampeded. Some of the Leftist journals 
thought the country was being drageed into 
war, but the conservative press was just as 
certain it was not. Excerpts: “The belief 
that a Mediterranean and colonial \{unich 
may be just around the corner has deep- 
ened in London diplomatic circles”—The 
Week. “We are now faced with the prospect 
of another World War”’—Forward. “Brit- 


ish capitalism is leading us toward an im- 
perialistic war”—The New Leader. “Peace 
does not look smilingly at the moment”— 
Daily Mirror. “There is no shadow of evi- 
dence that Germany has abated any of her 


ambitions”—Birmingham Post. “The war 
that faces Britain in the immediate future 
is not likely to be fought by armed men but 
salesmen”—Daily Mail. “The date by 
which Herr Hitler was expected to be ready 
for any adventure has now been postponed 
until May”—News Chronicle. “The fear of 
war is passing from the world and from the 
hearts of its people”—Daily Expres 

On Saturday President Roosevelt was 
piped aboard the cruiser Houston in the 
triple capacities of Commander-in-C hiief, a 
convalescent grippe patient, and sole 
“press” observer of Problem XX the 
Caribbean (see page 30). Before the Hous- 
ton shoved off the Navy’s star reporter 
warned stay-behind scribes that there was 
one big story that might force him io cut 
his assignment short: war in Europe 





Significance 


The apparent disparity between 4 mer'- 
can and European newspapers on ‘war 


news” by no means indicates naive!< or 
lack of accuracy on the part of our com- 
mentators. The truth is, Americans are 
better informed on developments aroad 


than the average European. As one vet- 
eran United States diplomat put it: “We 
have to wait for the papers from home to 
find out what’s what. Why, anyone m 
Europe possessing the information o! the 
average American commentator woul: be 
considered a spy.” 

Of course newspaper practice here some- 
times contrives to throw foreign news 4 
trifle out of focus. Often, especially 1 
afternoon papers, the prognosticators «lish 
up three or four paragraphs of pretty hot 
stuff, then cool it off with some expert 
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- Mayor La Guardia ate Arkansas chit'lin’s .. . with the same gusto ...he portrayed .. . at a Texas barbecue 
ust as 
belief hedging in the tail of the story; the head- than the meal served to a distinguished Rio some good, the affable Brazilian shut- 
— line writer reads the hot stuff and rips off guest on a formal occasion.” tled between the Treasury, State, and Agri- 
- ahead which, in big black type, sometimes Citizens in near-by Blytheville gibed at culture Departments with a briefcase bulg- 
—The makes even the story’s author catch his the whole feud: “The only alternative ing with propositions. 
_— breath. Probably a few of them are devel- meat is rabbit and no one will shoot a Kade 
Brit. oping eyestrain from gazing at the future. rabbit. If it is sitting down we are afraid Propositions 
Deas Nevertheless, reputable observers on this it is a WPA worker, and if it is running One of the newest and catchiest sam- 
rc side of the Atlantic seem fairly unanimous we are afraid it is a farmer hurrying to the ples in the Aranha briefcase had to do with 
eal. in the be lief that the next few weeks will county agent’s office for his subsidy transporting —— ee ee 
rw produce a crisis out of which a world war check. . —chiefly unemployed skilled workers anc 
Gea might, but probably won’t, come. Despite all the fuss, when the big day farmers—to the undeveloped promised 
she arrived Sunday, chit’lin’s were served at lands in the Goyaz tablelands and the 
7 the banquet without apparent ill effect Sao Francisco = of Brazil. To the 
by La Guardia’s Chit’lin’s and with the gustatory approval of La tar may awed —_ oe onermnett 
nd Guardia. The Mayor, invited because he Foreign Minister described the limitless 
— ’ ; “won the hearts” of the Arkansas Legion- possibilities of his scheme, dwelling long 
oned Take the small, rubbery intestine of a naires at the 1988 New York convention, 0n the untapped natural resources of his 
whe razorback hog; boil in water for an hour got aed than a taste of a dish rare to country, the abundance of food, the kindly 
te or more; season to taste. The result will be an Easterner; he was presented with the climate, and the sincere welcome that 
a famous Deep South dish—chitterlings, Legion’s compliments and a tiger cub from awaited immigrants. 
ue popularly called chit Tin a Last week, in the local zoo. Endorsement for Proposition No. 1 
the Little Rock, Ark., this dainty became the ciann tenn, ty Gees of thn Wied 
— vortex of a culinary controversy: Should Stee on enite te Moe Wak. Oe. Oe 
sole it be the piéce de résistance at an Ameri- ° ° Ba gg“ an o & oe rnd 
te J crtein fast in honor of Mtgor La Brazil’s Bid rar Naadpeey pop 
wed snug 0g : : 7 sev »orters, might do worse 
pit Legionnaires, licking their lips in antici- American immigrants Wanted, = cok ae — ne go in 
pe pation, said “yes,” calling it a “typical” as Well as Development Funds Brazil. The idea was good on economic 
cut Arkansas morsel that could be set off by rather than political grounds. Moreover 
such toothsome victuals as baked hog ribs, The United States learned last week it there was a precedent, since families of 
ama peme, pen likker, and sweet-potato pie. had Jost 40 per cent of its $75,000,000 an- Confederate soldiers had migrated to Bra- 
wal a o lane a“ by —— nual trade with Argentina, and Transocean il after Appomattox. : 
tend eed i bs Re ; — sai 7 A og ~ Press, a German-owned news service Proposition No. 2 had to do with short- 
: or an al aii Gs eee 2 Se through which the Reich warns and term credits to finance the purchase by 
om- dened : prohibit Ailn eullie ail totale protects Latin Americans against Brazil of United States manufactured 
are "tl dubbing chit’lin’s. ja “e oleh” on Washington’s imperialistic machinations, goods, especially production items. It was 
ill pein of being penalised 990 mj ag gloated that “the good-neighbor policy understood that Dr. Aranha also was 
-“ Wily chit'lin’ wae pe eo a ‘in ae sooner or later will collapse.’ angling for a $100,000,000 gold loan and 
We i a nafianiis stn tl a sit Meanwhile a Latin American who does that he was willing to pledge Brazil's 
to Oil and Gas a ee oe le think it will collapse was bustling future tax revenues to get it. It is known 
i. Mrs I aad a ae ee eee about W ashington, privately and fervently that one of the most urgent reasons for his 
the Augusta * rf ‘Ide ee f - rome thanking heaven for Herr Hitler. In the present visit was the desire of President 
he Kg h age —~ ee Se ae Y* opinion of Dr. Oswaldo Aranha, the breez- Vargas to organize a strong central Bank 
Such a ‘feast will just put Arkansas jest and most determined salesman who of Brazil with the backing of a foreign 
-_ poe over the list as a backwoods has called on the United States trade for loan, the better to iron out the trouble- 
ap’ — The Arkansas Gazette, oldest paper years (Newsweek, Feb. 20), the Berlin some tangle of outstanding defaults on 
in mat of the Mississippi, bolstered Mrs. bogeyman has done more than any other Brazilian bonds held by United States in- 
or “y ugh with a weighty editorial: Among living mortal to make better neighbors of _vestors. 
hot all the momentous affairs of human exist- the American republics. On the theory that Another proposition, which was laid be- 
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an ill wind from Buenos Aires might blow 
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exchange of agricultural technicians with a 
view to exploring the possibilities of ex- 
panding Brazil’s export to the United 
States of noncompetitive foodstuffs and 
staples such as rubber, quinine, vegetable 
oils, and tropical fruits. And, though he 
would say little about it, Aranha let it 
be known that he was interested in such 
things as planes, ships, guns, and closer 
collaboration between the military estab- 
lishments of the two nations. 

Nor was the Foreign Minister Brazil’s 
only salesman in this country last week. 
Dr. Raul Ribeiro, an engineer, was doing 
his best to interest Bernard Baruch and 
others in some way to develop with pri- 
vate capital the 13,000,000,000 tons of 
high-grade iron ore in Brazil which is re- 
garded as being commercially exploitable. 
Ribeiro’s scheme calls for a loan of $100,- 
000,000 to improve the mines, extend rail- 
roads, and build hydroelectric plants. 


Difficulties 


But there were neighbors below the Rio 
Grande this week and last who were not 
so eager to be good neighbors as Brazil. 
The State Department made no secret of 
its perturbation over the Argentine re- 
jection of Secretary Hull’s multilateral 
trade policies. The issue was clear-cut as 
between those policies and the barter sys- 
tem that has found great favor in Latin 
America, but, in the case of Argentina, 
Washington’s chief rival is Britain, rather 
than Germany. In practice the British 
trade policy in South America long has 
been barter, since London insists that all 
money spent there be repatriated through 
the purchase of British goods. 

The Argentine position is simply that, 
despite the fact the United States has been 
that country’s second-best customer for 
28 years, the balance of trade has never 
been favorable to Buenos Aires. Hence 
United States imports must be cut about 
$31,000,000 a year to bring them into bal- 
ance with the value of American imports 
from Argentina. At least part of the rea- 
son for the unfavorable balance, it was 
said in Washington, was attributable to 
the Senate’s failure to approve an inter- 
national agreement which would permit 
lifting the current ban on Argentine beef. 
A second factor is Argentina’s annual debt 
service to the United States of 64,000,000 
pesos (about $16,000,000) . 

Another stumbling block closer to home 
is the situation arising from Mexico’s 
expropriation of American oil properties. 
By last week both the Mexican Govern- 
ment and the interested oil companies had 
agreed on a formula, and Donald Rich- 
berg, former NRA Administrator, was on 
his way to Mexico City to open discussions. 
The formula called for return of manage- 
ment of the properties to the companies 
and politely rejected the Mexican idea of 
compensation as fantastic, but there was 
little prospect of a speedy solution. 
Washington nevertheless was leaving no 








J. J. Kaufman 


Frank Rusoti won’t sell his flag 


stone unturned in an effort to mollify the 
Cardenas government in other directions. 
Secretary of Commerce Hopkins began a 
survey aimed at improving Mexican- 
American trade, and it was rumored that 
Ambassador Francisco Castillo Najera was 
exploring the possibilities of obtaining an 
Export-Import Bank loan. 





Significance 


There are numerous indications that the 
Administration would like to liberalize its 
loan policy in regard to Latin America, 
partly with a view to improving United 
States trade and partly as an offset to 
European penetration. But the Treasury 
is finding itself on pretty thin ice just 
now. Added to the public suspicion aroused 
by wholesale defaults on loans to Latin 
Americans in the ’20s is a mounting skep- 
ticism in Congress as to the real aims of 
the Export-Import Bank. Hence the Treas- 
ury has let it be known that it will make 
no major commitments without specific 
authorization from Congress. 

Nevertheless, Aranha will probably get 
a good bit of what he wants. There is a 
definite feeling that he is offering a real 
opportunity, one that would not likely 
recur in a century and one the United 
States cannot afford to pass by default to 
some country like Germany. Brazil, bigger 
than the United States, has only 40,000,000 
people. It is regarded as being at about 
the same stage of development as was this 
country at the close of the Civil War. 
Wisely made and wisely administered in- 
vestments undoubtedly would pay divi- 
dends, so long as there was a responsible 
government in Rio, as there appears to be 
now. 

As for the Argentine trade ban, it illus- 
trates among other things: (1) how little 
the Argentines love us and (2) how diffi- 
cult it is to maintain anything like a 
solid “democratic front.” The same British 
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who would like to see us on the Rhine are 
obliged to be our rivals on the Plata an 
the Amazon. 


The American Way 


Thirty years ago, an Italian fellow wor}. 
er swindled Frank Rusoti, Italian impj, 
grant, out of his first pay check. Ten yea, 
later, as foreman of an Italian work gang i. 
Three Rivers, Mich., he became “disgusted” 
with his countrymen and moved to Vicks. 
burg, Mich., “where there were no Italians” 
Last week Rusoti renounced a “sizable*’ 
fortune left him by his father in Caste 
Mona, Italy, because “I would ratlier be 
paper-mill worker in Vicksburg than th 
King of Italy.” 

The stocky American Legionnaire, who 
served with the Army of Occupation jn 
Germany, now earns $26 a week. His wife. 
Ruth, earns $16 in the same mill. They first 
heard of the legacy in a cautious letter from 
Rusoti’s brother, who told him only that 
the legacy consisted of several! barns, 
houses, and farms in addition to “some 
money.” The Italian consul at Grand Rap. 
ids confirmed this, adding that Rusoti 
would have to give up his American citizen- 
ship if he wanted to claim his inheritance. 

Rusoti vehemently refused: “! don't 
want to return to Italy, now or ever ...] 
wouldn’t take the money even if it were ten 
million dollars.” 


































































Ghost Locomotive 


At Tennant, Iowa, Saturday niglhit, John 
Anderson pulled his freight train off the 
main line of the Chicago & Great Western 
Railroad. Uncoupling his locomotive, the 
engineer nudged a waiting grain «ar onto 
the right-of-way. Then he reversed the 
ponderous engine to pick up a car loaded 
with railroad ties. A steam pipe burst and 
wrecked the cab. Anderson was rescued by 


his fireman, but the driverless locomotive 
smashed on backward into the freight 
cars, derailing five. The impact jarred the 


throttle into the forward position and the 
reeling robot roared out on the main line, 
coupled automatically behind the grain 
car, and careened into the darkne: 

On the same track, going the opposite 
direction at 50 miles an hour, was a pas 
senger train bound for Minneapol's. Four 
miles northeast of Tennant, the ghost 
locomotive, driving through fog at 7% 
miles per hour, crashed the grain carrier 
into the passenger express like a howitzer 
shell. The terrific collision sheared off both 
boiler and cab of the runaway, crusiied the 
other engine to steel splinters, and killed 
both engineer and fireman instantly. 
Thanks to the annihilated grain car, none 
of the 24 passengers was killed, though 2! 
went to the hospital. 





* Italian authorities refused to tel! Rusoti 
how much unless he returned to Italy. 
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Newsweek from Wide World 


Loyalist tanks and big guns cluttered the roads from Catalonia into France 


Spanish War Turns to Tussle 
of Powers for Franco’s Favor 


Generalissimo Enigmatic 
in Bidding of the Democracies 


Against the Axis Nations 


At noon Feb. 14 the last Spanish gov- 
ernment flag still flying in Catalonia was 
hauled down from a pine tree by a loyalist 


rearguard of machine gunners at the 
hamlet of Baget, in the snowy Pyrenees, 
leaving the nationalist Generalissimo Fran- 


cisco Franco master of the entire Spanish 
border from the Bay of Biscay to the 
Mediterranean. 

Next day Foreign Minister Julio Alvarez 
del Vayo of the loyalist regime flew to 
France in one last attempt to bring Presi- 
dent Manuel Azafia to Madrid. It was 
wasted effort. He spent three days in Paris, 
leaving after a “terribly bitter” final inter- 
view. Del Vayo accused Azafia of desert- 
ing the government, while Azafia threat- 
ened to resign immediately and “work 
against you, if necessary” to end the war. 
He reproached Premier Juan Negrin for 
“faking” his signature to a Madrid decree 
transferring the capital there after the 
Catalonian rout and said he would publicly 
denounce Negrin if “such practices were 
repeated.” 

From Georges Bonnet, French Foreign 
Minister, del Vayo heard that the loyalists 
could expect no help from either France 
or Britain. And Gen. Vicente Rojo, loyal- 
st chief of staff, who accompanied del 


Vayo to France, refused to return with him 
to Spain, holding further resistance would 
be useless. 


‘Good Neighbors’ 


Both Britain and France, on successive 
days, agreed to full recognition for Franco’s 
regime as the most effective means of se- 
curing peace. Then, at the specific request 
of the Madrid government, they took over 





European 


Jordana, Franco’s negotiator 


the actual peace negotiations with Burgos. 
Instead of Negrin’s previous insistence up- 
on a plebiscite and*Spain’s freedom from 
foreign influence as well, the loyalists now 
demanded only some form of amnesty for 
their defeated forces and leaders. 

Sen. Léon Bérard of France, who went 
to Burgos on an exploratory mission three 
weeks ago, again departed for Franco’s 
capital, this time to “urge on General 
Franco the need for our two countries to 
establish the relation of good neighbors.” 
As soon as he arrived he started discussions 
with Count Francisco Gomez Jordana, 
Franco’s Foreign Minister. 

Sir Robert Hodgson had meanwhile pre- 
ceded Bérard, returning from London with 
Britain’s instructions. His message to the 
Generalissimo was that “opinion in Brit- 
ain, France, and the United States would 
be reassured” if the nationalist chieftain 
dealt leniently with the loyalists. As far 
as American opinion was concerned, it was 
based on what Prime Minister Neville 
Chamberlain and Foreign Secretary Vis- 
count Halifax had heard from Ambassador 
Joseph P. Kennedy on his return after two 
months’ absence. The Ambassador, inci- 
dentally, missed seeing his 23-year-old son, 
Joseph P. Kennedy Jr. The young man 
was in Madrid, having gone to see what 
Spain was like after he had written a 
Harvard thesis on nonintervention. 


‘One’s Friend’ 


Italy fought by word and action against 
the efforts of the democracies to wean 
Franco away from the Duce. The Foreign 
Office organ, Informazione Diplomatica, 
stated that the Italian legions would stay 
in Spain as long as Franco needed them, 
adding: “It is the fashion in Fascist Italy 
to march with one’s friend to the end, no 
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i Wide World 
Franco’s arms and types of troops: 
Legionnaire, Falangist, Navarrese 


matter what happens.” The Palma, Major- 
ca, correspondent of Giornale d'Italia 
claimed the credit for Minorca’s surrender 
(Newsweek, Feb. 20) should go to the 
Italian airmen who bombed Port Mahon, 
and not to British intercession. News of 
the island’s surrender through “interven- 
tion” of another foreign power was called 
“incorrect and confusing.” 

Forecasting an even more determined 
axis move to outbid Britain and France in 
Spain, Mussolini’s Popolo d'Italia of 
Milan reported that Franco, the Duce, 
and Hitler would meet shortly at some 
city in Northern Italy to forge a “com- 
mon front.” Italian Government spokes- 
men were confirming this announcement 
to correspondents even after their counter- 
parts in Berlin and Burgos had denied 
knowledge of such a plan. 





Significance 


Even should the tri-dictator conference 
never get beyond the stage of an Italian 
newspaper trial balloon, the announcement 
showed Mussolini’s haste to outmaneuver 
France and Britain. 

Franco, however, was slow to cold-shoul- 
der British and French advances. While 
reluctant to accept anything short of un- 
conditional surrender, the Generalissimo 
took pains to let the democracies see that 
there have been no widespread reprisals in 
conquered Catalonia. There were no re- 
ports of mass executions, and only a few 
political enemies were brought to trial. 
Thus, at least for the present, Franco 
managed to keep intact the enigma 
whether he will let the democracies loosen 
his ties to Hitler and Mussolini. 








Colonial Crisis 


New Moves by France and Italy 
—but Compromise Signs Appear 


In January 1935, French patrols with- 
drew from a 308-square-mile strip of terri- 
tory between French Somaliland and Ital- 
ian Eritrea, commanding the vital Straits 
of Bab el Mandeb at their narrowest point 
(see map). In a treaty settling Italy’s co- 
lonial demands France had ceded the land 
to Mussolini. But Italian troops never oc- 
cupied it, and last December the Duce 
denounced the 1935 pact, claiming that 
France had not kept its part of the bargain. 

Last week, with France tensely expect- 
ing new colonial demands from Italy, Sene- 
galese troops again planted the Tricolor in 
this bit of desert. In addition, France dis- 
patched a shipload of heavy artillery to 
Jibuti, Somaliland’s capital, whose garri- 
son has recently been strengthened to 6,000. 
And in Tunisia, where Italy also makes 
claims, garrisons were held in barracks, 
while reinforcements marched into the 
“little Maginot line” on the Libyan fron- 
tier and submarines warily patrolled the 
coast. 

Italy countered these moves by officially 
announcing that Libya’s normal garrison of 
30,000 had been raised to 60,000—com- 
pared with Tunisia’s 35,000. And Marshal 
Badoglio, conqueror of Ethiopia and Italy’s 
outstanding expert on colonial war, arrived 
in Libya to inspect the military layout 
there. 





Significance 


Italy entered no protest over the Somali- 
land reoccupation—it had always claimed 
the area was a worthless strip of sand any- 
way—since that would have spoiled its case 
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for a new colonial resettlement, now based 
on the invalidity of the 1935 treaty. 

Both countries appeared to be ostenta- 
tiously polishing their shields. Yet !eneath 
this surface of military preparation there 
appeared two hopeful signs. One was that 
Britain formally asked Italy to cal! off the 
anti-French press campaign. The oi hier was 


an off-stage deal. Three weeks ago Paul 
Badouin, president of the Bank o! Indo- 
China and intimate friend of French 
Foreign Minister Georges Bonnet. arrived 
in Rome to make a start at aicljusting 
Franco-Italian colonial quarrels. Last week 
this unofficial approach was credited with 


getting the Italians to place a 15,()00-ton 
freight contract with the French-owned 
Jibuti-Addis Ababa railway. That is the 
railway which the Duce wants to control 
and which he has boycotted for tlic past 
six months. 
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Newsweek from Wide World 


Assault Guards, the Spanish republic’s first armed force, 
riding into France after Catalonian rout by Franco 
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Ancestor Crisis 
Jewish-Tinge Upset of Imrédy 


Just More Irony for Hungary 


The father of Premier Béla Imrédy’s 
materna! grandmother precipitated a Cabi- 
net crisis in Hungary last week. Imrédy 
was due to try to force a harsh anti- 
Semitic bill through a hostile Parliament 
on Feb. 15. Instead, he sent in his resig- 
nation. ‘The Premier had discovered a fatal 
chink in his armor: his great-grandfather 
was born a Jew, although baptized a 
Christian in 1814 at the age of 7. 

Admiral Nicholas Horthy, the Regent, 
selected Minister of Education Paul Teleki 
to form a new Cabinet. Teleki did so by 
handing the portfolio back to all the Min- 
isters who had resigned with Imrédy. He 
also reaffirmed his predecessor’s policies, 
including the anti-Semitic measure. 


Significance 

The irony of Imrédy’s non-Aryan an- 
cestor was on a par with other results of 
Hungary’s efforts to avert Nazism by 
plagiarizing the Nazi program. The country 
viewed allegiance to the Rome-Berlin axis 
as a means of getting back its war-lost 
territory—but Germany frustrated its de- 
sire for Ruthenia in the division of Czecho- 
Slovakia; the Magyar landowners resent 
having to divide their lands, but if they 
refuse the Nazis may do it for them, and 
many old-line leaders consider anti-Sem- 
itism culturally obnoxious and economi- 
cally dangerous. 

The upshot by Iast week was disillusion- 
ment for many of Imrédy’s backers— 
which they now plan to show by opposing 
the anti-Jewish bill—and on the other 
hand such encouragement to the Hun- 
garian Nazis that martial law was de- 
creed Feb. 4 to curb their outbursts. Im- 
rédy’s ancestry had been the subject of a 
Nazi whispering campaign, and he couldn’t 
stay in office after finding that the al- 
legations were true. 

The new Premier Teleki is a world- 
famous geographer, has some influence 
over the country’s youth, as national head 
of the Boy Scouts, and as Minister of 
Education was keeping Nazi propaganda 
out of the schools. As much as such a 
thing can be done in a country too weak 
to resist German pressure, his dangerous 
job will be to try to satisfy the growing 
sentiment against continued obeisance to 
Berlin. 


Battleship Comeback 


For the first time in months, warfare’s 
most expensive weapon, the battleship, 


“ airplanes out of the headlines last 
week: 





{ At Friedrichsruh, memorial estate to the 
«rman Empire’s founder, Bismarck, the 


luncheon host of Adolf Hitler Feb. 13 was 
the Iron Chancellor’s only living male 
descendant, Prince Otto von Bismarck. 
Next day, in near-by Hamburg another 
descendant of the Chancellor, Countess 
Dorothea Loewenfeld, swung a champagne 
bottle against the hull of the largest war- 
ship ever built in Germany—the Bismarck. 
A 35,000-ton vessel carrying eight 15-inch 
guns, it is the first of three such ships. And 
to aid this fast-budding new navy per- 
form its functions Berlin announced on 
Feb. 15 that the Kiel Canal would be 
widened to allow 35,000-ton ships to pass 
speedily from the North Sea to the Baltic. 


{ In 1937 a deal for construction in the 
United States of three 35,000-ton battle- 
ships for the Soviet fell through. Last 
week, in Moscow, Ivan Isakoff, Navy Vice 
Commissar and leading big-fleet advocate, 
announced he would soon leave for Wash- 
ington to try to revive Russia’s 1937 
scheme. At the same time tight-mouthed 
naval and army missions arrived in the 
United States from the Netherlands, re- 
putedly to purchase fast motor torpedo 
boats and 300 fighting planes. 


"In London the government announced 
that during the coming financial year it 
would lay down two new capital ships. 
These probably will be 40,000-ton mon- 
sters, mounting 16-inch guns and similar 
to the two to be begun this year. In ad- 
dition, Britain has under construction five 
35,000-ton vessels, carrying ten 14-inch 
guns of a new quick-firing variety. This 
week the first of these ships, the King 
George V, will be launched—Britain’s 
only new battleship in fourteen years. 
London will also construct a new air- 
craft carrier, four heavy cruisers, eight- 
een destroyers, and twenty fast escort 
ships, especially designed to protect mer- 
chantmen from planes and submarines 
(Germany last month revealed plans to 
double its U-boat fleet). For this and a 
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vast army and air expansion program 
Britain’s taxpayers will next year pay 
$2,600,000,000—and the government last 
week asked doubling of its borrowing 
powers for defense to $3,800,000,000. 





Escape From the Reich 


In London last week George Rublee an- 
nounced the Intergovernmental Refugee 
Committee’s first achievements on behalf 
of German Jews: a “unilateral offer” from 
the Nazi government to permit emigration 
of about 400,000 Jews, and a promise that 
the 200,000 left behind would not be 
further molested. 

The plan provided for an initial exodus 
over a period of five years of about 150,000 
wage earners—men and unmarried women 
between the ages of 15 and 45—to be fol- 
lowed later by relatives and dependents. 
The Jews left behind would be mostly el- 
derly or unfit to earn a living. 

The scheme was put forward as a one- 
sided offer because the German Govern- 
ment has refused to admit the authority of 
the Intergovernmental Committee to inter- 
cede on behalf of German Jews. Neverthe- 
less, it resulted from negotiations which 
Rublee conducted in Berlin. In contrast to 
the “ransom” in the form of trade conces- 
sions that were first demanded by Dr. 
Hjalmar Schacht, former Reichsbank Pres- 
ident, Rublee got Germany to relent to the 
extent of permitting Jews to use one-quar- 
ter of their own property to facilitate emi- 
gration by such things as buying machinery 
to take with them. 

However, the Nazis said they intended to 
collect every pfennig of the billion-mark 
fine imposed on Jews for the assassination 
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of the German diplomat Ernst vom Rath 
last November and warned that the whole 
emigration scheme would be nullified by 
another such event as vom Rath’s assas- 
sination. 

Having completed the committee’s main 
job, Rublee resigned to resume his law prac- 
tice in Washington. His place was taken by 
Sir Herbert Emerson, League of Nations 
High Commissioner for Refugees. The com- 
mittee, which was organized last July un- 
der the auspices of 32 nations, will stay in 
existence to handle details, but an inter- 
national corporation probably will be 
formed to raise a $100,000,000 loan to fi- 
nance the emigration and resettlement. 

This phase of the problem depends on 
finding havens. Several specific offers were 
made last week: the fertile Philippine is- 
land of Mindanao was opened to an un- 
stated number of doctors, engineers, and 
technicians, and to 1,000 other refugees-an- 
nually; the Dominican Republic offered 
homes to 100,000; Australia agreed to take 
15,000 in three years; and the Netherlands 
began investigating the suitability of Dutch 
Guiana. 


4] The Intergovernmental Committee’s suc- 
cess wasn’t duplicated at the London con- 
ference on Palestine. Dr. Chaim Weizmann 
and other Jews appealed to Colonial Secre- 
tary Malcolm MacDonald and also to 
Prime Minister Chamberlain to help ar- 
range a joint meeting of Jews and Arabs. 
The Arab delegation refused to give in last 
week, however, and the British mediators 
had to continue meeting first with one racial 
group and then with the other. 





Nazis at Work 


The authority of the German Govern- 
ment to conscript any citizen for labor on 
state jobs was established July 1, 1938, in 
decrees issued by Marshal Hermann 
Goring, Commissioner of the Four Year 
Plan (Newsweek, July 4, 1938). These 
decrees, however, only provided for tem- 
porary conscription and required that the 
conscript should be paid as much as he 
had been making before. 

Last week the Marshal stiffened these 
regulations by new decrees which author- 
ize permanent conscription and fix pay 
only at the prevailing rate in the new job, 
whether the conscript loses by the change 
or not. Furthermore, the conscript may 
be required to use his own equipment at 
the state work—and the decrees are 
worded so that this might mean his horse 
or automobile as well as his tools. 





Nazis at Play 


Democracies have been reluctant to 
copy the armament building and other 
stimulants with which Hitler has con- 
verted Germany’s unemployment into a 
labor shortage. But one bit of Nazi and 
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Chamberlain opened a conference on leisure 


Fascist regimentation has numerous for- 
eign admirers: the control of workers’ lei- 
sure time through the German Kraft 
Durch Freude (Strength Through Joy) 
and the Italian Dopolavoro (After Work) 
movements. 

While Géring was writing his new labor 
decrees, one of his colleagues, Dr. Robert 
Ley, was in London as a delegate to the 
International Advisory Committee of the 
World Congress for Leisure Time and Rec- 
reation. More than a score of countries 
sent representatives, and the chairman was 
Gustavus Town Kirby, former head of the 
American Olympic Committee. 

The King and Queen gave a reception 
for the delegates, and at one of their meet- 
ings Prime Minister Chamberlain said that 
Britian was willing to learn from other 
countries how to organize the leisure time 
which had been made possible for workers 
by improved industrial technique. 

Ley impressed the conference with ac- 
counts of organized Nazi sports, excur- 
sions, and theaters. Nevertheless, he com- 
mitted two faux pas which made British 
newspapers regard him askance: he de- 
clined an invitation to play cricket and, 
when driving past a football field that had 
been dug up for air-raid shelters last Sep- 
tember, he asked what the ditches were for. 





‘Catch the Traitor’ 


In Chungking, their provisional capital, 
Chinese on Sunday celebrated their tra- 
ditional New Year—the 4,964th year on 
the old Chinese Lunar Calendar—with a 
fete dedicated to Chiang Kai-shek’s New 
Life Movement. The outstanding attrac- 
tion was a booth containing effigies of 
leaders in Japanese puppet governments 
which patriotic Chinese laughingly at- 
tempted to snare with nooses. The game 
was called “Catch the Traitor.” 


That same day Chen Lu, Foreign Min- 
ister in Tokyo’s puppet Nanking govern. 
ment and once a distinguished Chinese 
diplomat, celebrated the New Year in 
Shanghai with friends. Four husky body- 
guards kept careful watch on the Minis- 


ter as he joined the other guests at a party 
in a Japanese-controlled part of thie city. 
But suddenly the door flung open and 
twenty uninvited Chinese marched in with 
leveled pistols. They brushed aside the 


bodyguard, riddled Chen Lu with bullets, 
and escaped. 

Peruvians celebrating pre-Lenten carni- 
val, also played “Catch the Traitor.” Sat- 
urday night Interior Minister Antonio 
Rodriguez bade an affectionate farewell to 
President Oscar Benavides, who was leav- 
ing on a vacation cruise. A few hours later 
Rodriguez proclaimed himself head of the 
state, took over the Government Palace, 
and ordered an army captain to surrender 
command of the machine-gun guar. The 
captain pretended to obey, but rallied 
Benavides’ friends. Soon troops arrived at 
the palace. Rodriguez told them that Ben- 
avides had fled “to Europe.” When their 
commander refused to believe him Rod- 
riguez reached for a gun. The soldiers 
opened fire, and Rodriguez and _ several 
police who supported the coup were killed. 

In Rome, foreign correspondents flushed 
a traitor. They cabled the.story of «n at- 
tempted assassination of Benito Mussolini 
—the eighth attempt since 1922. In front 
of the Duce’s home, the Villa Torionia, 
a man had lurked waiting for the dictator 
to emerge. But when a plain-clothe: man 
approached him he shot the deteci:ve m 
panic and was captured. At first, officials 
denied the tale completely. Then. after 
press wires had flashed the story, thicy ad- 
mitted the essential facts but idestified 
the assailant as an insane mechanic, fe 
cently released from an asylum. They 1- 
sisted he had had no designs on the Duce. 
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Fish—and Trouble 
Japan’s Haggling With Russia 
Ties in With New War Threat 


The Treaty of Portsmouth, ending the 
Russo-Japanese War in 1905, gave Japan 
the right of “free fishing” in the icy waters 
between the northern end of Sakhalin 
Jdand and the Russian coast. At the time, 
the privilege seemed insignificant. But 
Japan built up its fishing rights into an 
industry employing 20,000 men and yield- 
ing an annuai catch worth $13,660,000. 
And last week Tokyo threatened to fight 
another war with Russia if necessary to 
retain its fishing grounds. 


Fish and Railway 

“Free fishing” in these waters is a mis- 
nomer, “s it actually means only the right 
to participate in the annual auction of 
fishing lots at Vladivostok. There are 380 


such lots, each a little more than a mile 
wide. But during Russia’s revolutionary 
confusion in 1921 and 1922, Japan seized 
the whole area and carried on the fishing 
under the protecting guns of destroyers. 


Then followed a series of temporary leases. 
Finally, in 1928, an eight-year agreement 
was signed, giving Japanese the right to 
lease a portion of the lots without bidding 
them in at the auction. 

A new agreement, dispensing with the 
auction feature altogether, had almost 
been concluded in 1936, when suddenly 
Japan and Germany signed the Anti- 
Comintern Pact. The Soviets thereupon 
halted the negotiations for a long-term 
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fishing treaty, agreeing only to one-year 
renewals. 

Last November, they refused to extend 
that. The astonished Japanese protested 
to Maxim Litvinoff. The bland little For- 
eign Commissar replied that 40 of the lots 
—mostly near the mouths of rivers— 
couldn’t be leased any more to foreigners 
“for reasons of national defense.” In ad- 
dition he reminded Japanese Ambassador 
Shigenori Togo that Manchukuo was nine 
months in arrears on an installment of 
$1,650,000 for the Chinese Eastern Rail- 
way and that Japan had guaranteed pay- 
ment when its puppet state took over the 
line in 1935. Togo promised to make Man- 
chukuo pay if Moscow would sign an 
eight-year fishing accord. Litvinoff re- 
plied: “If disputed questions are to be 
settled in the order in which they arise, 
then it is necessary to begin with the pay- 
ment for the Chinese Eastern Railway.” 


‘Might Is Right’ 

The temporary fishing agreement ex- 
pired Dec. 31. Four weeks later Tass, the 
Soviet news agency, announced that the 
Soviet Fishing Trust would auction off 
the lots Mar. 15. Last week this news 
caused an angry explosion on the floor of 
the Japanese Diet. 

Speakers from all parties demanded 
that Japan take forceful action. One ex- 
cited deputy cried: “Look at Italian and 
German diplomacy! Today is an era when 
might is right!” The Diet adopted a unani- 
mous resolution demanding “swift appro- 
priate action, not stopping at the use of 
force, to protect Japanese rights and inter- 
ests.” Later Foreign Minister Hachiro 


Arita conferred with Emperor Hirohito— 
a step usually taken only during crises— 
and ordered Ambassador Togo to present 
the Soviet with a “final” protest. 


Warmer Seas 


At the same time Japan further strength- 
ened its power at the southern end of its 
maritime empire. Japanese troops com- 
pleted the occupation of Hainan Island 
by landing at Yulinkan, on its. southern tip 
—200 miles from China but commanding 
French Indo-China’s water communica- 
tions. And to American and British pro- 
tests against the occupation, Arita made 
the same reply he gave France on Feb. 
13: it was a matter of “military necessity” 
for Tokyo. 





Significance 


The threatening tenor of the fisheries 
dispute might be dismissed as no more 
than the customary anguished cries at- 
tending an Oriental haggle, except that it 
dovetailed ominously with Japanese war- 
like preparations. Some 600,000 troops 
have reputedly been transferred from 
China, where the war is virtually at a 
standstill, to Manchukuo; and _ border 
clashes along the Siberian frontier have 
been more frequent than at any time since 
the Changkufeng incident last July. 

And even the occupation of distant 
Hainan is not out of this picture. For 
should it turn out that the pessimists are 
right, and that Japan is planning to join 
Germany and Italy in a triple squeeze this 
spring, then occupation. of this island 
would protect its flank from any Anglo- 
French attacks. 
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Solitary Safety: A 30-foot factory wall was de- 
molished at Birmingham, England, in a test before 
Government officials of a new type portable steel-plate 
ur-raid shelter designed for those who are unable to 











Acme 


leave their posts. It was not even dented when more 
than 40 tons of masonry fell on it. The bell-shaped 
models are built to hold from one to four persons and 
equipped with seats and observation holes. 
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A gloomy bloodhound watched 
kennel mate (see cover) beat these 
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Ch. Blakeen Jung Frau, poodle Ch. Meadowlark Draftsman, beagle Ch.Miss Wynsum, Yorkshire terrier 
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Ch. Nornay Saddler, fox terrier Ch. My Own Brucie, cocker spaniel 
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Ferry v. Rauhfelsen, 
Qnetime Barber’s Dog, Captures 
Prime Westminster Award 


The dream of every dog fancier is to 
win the best-in-show award of the West- 
minster Kennel Club. In recent years the 
Morris and Essex Show (held outdoors 
annually in early summer on Mrs. M. Hart- 
ley Dodge’s New Jersey estate) has be- 
come the largest dog show in the United 
States, but the Westminster honor still 
remains the most coveted because of its 
greater ge. 

The 63rd Westminster, held last week 
at Madison Square Garden, New York, 
attracted gala crowds of dog-fancying 
people, 65,000 in three days. The most 
celebrated visitor was ex-President Hoover, 
who dropped in to view the competition 
of German shepherds. Judges, faced with 
the task of looking over 3,070 entries in 
96 breeds, sorted and weeded, and _ ulti- 
mately selected the following six final- 
ists; Ch.* Nornay Saddler (owned by 
Wissaboo Kennels), a smooth fox terrier 
representing the terrier group; Ch. My 
Own Brucie (owned by Herman Mellen- 
thin), a cocker spaniel representing the 
sporting gun dogs; Ch. Miss Wynsum 
(owned by Arthur Mills) , a Yorkshire ter- 
rier picked as best of the toy dogs; Ch. 
Meadowlark Draftsman (owned by Fox- 
catcher Beagles), a beagle chosen as best 
of the sporting hound dogs; Ch. Blakeen 
Jung Frau (owned by Mrs. Sherman R. 
Hoyt), a poodle representing non-sporting 
dogs; and Ferry v. Rauhfelsen (see cover) , 
a Doberman pinscher owned by Mrs. 
Dodge, who in his American debut rated 
first among the working-dog group. 

As Judge George Steadman Thomas in- 
spected the half-dozen bluebloods one by 
one, the crowd’s most enthusiastic cheers 
broke out for the cocker spaniel (current- 
ly America’s most popular show dog in 
numbers) and for the smooth fox terrier 
who had 39 times been declared the best 
at other shows. 

But Thomas, who has imported 3,500 
dogs to this country and certainly knows 
as much about them as anyone, dramati- 
cally took his time—35 minutes of it. When 
he approached Ferry v. Rauhfelsen, the 
Doberman’s hair went up_belligerently 
and Thomas couldn’t touch him. The 
judge nevertheless finally awarded this 
dog the verdict—the first Doberman 
pinscher ever to win the Westminster. 

Only two years old, F erry v. Rauhfelsen 
was until last fall the property of a barber, 





*To sport Ch. (champion) in front of his 
hame, a dog must have won fifteen or more 
points in dog shows under at least three differ- 
ent judges. Each dog named best of his breed 
at the Westminster earned five points. Best in 
a al the smallest shows is worth only one 

nt. 
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Leonhardt Kimmick, in Germany. Mc- 
Clure Halley (see cover), well-known 
handler, traveling abroad to look over dogs 
for Mrs. Dodge, heard that the remarkable 
Doberman had won the Seiger Crown at 
Cologne, which meant that German judges 
rated him champion of his own breed. So 
Halley, after much bickering with the 
barber and his wife, who considered Ferry 
v. Rauhfelsen more of a pet than a show 
dog, finally acquired him for a reported 
$6,000. It was Halley who handled the 
dog in the ring last week—a difficult job, 
for the animal hasn’t yet learned to obey 
English commands. 


{ The origin of the Doberman is some- 
what obscure, but dog historians generally 
place its earliest development in Thuringia, 
Germany, about 1890. The strain takes its 
name from Louis Doberman, a pioneer 
breeder; pinscher is the German word for 
terrier. The Doberman pinscher is a blend 
of the old short-haired shepherd dog with 
admixtures of the Rottweiler, the black- 
and-tan terrier, and the smooth German 
pinscher. 

A good Doberman male weighs between 
65 and 75 pounds. His pint-sized replica, 
the miniature pinscher, weighs between 5 
and 10 pounds and looks exactly like the 
big Doberman, but most breeders say 
they are not related. 

The Doberman’s admirers frequently re- 
fer to him as “The Honest Dog.” By this 
they mean he has no superfluous coat or 
features which can be camouflaged by an 
artful conditioner. The only artificial 
thing about him is his ears, which are 
clipped. Friendly with children and just 
as alert a watch dog as the German Shep- 
herd, the properly bred Doberman—ac- 
cording to the American Kennel Club, 
“has a sane mind and a sound body, the 
heart and spirit of a gentleman.” 





Bobsled Champs 


All winter long 30 licensed professional 
drivers stand bidding for business at Amer- 
ica’s bobsled capital—the Mount Van 
Hoevenberg run, 8 miles outside of Lake 
Placid, N.Y. For $1 they offer the public 
a mile ride, for 50 cents a half-mile spurt— 
provided one signs an agreement not to 
press accident claims. They get plenty of 
patronage. But there are hundreds of 
other winter-sport enthusiasts who prefer 
the passive role of spectator and get their 
thrills on week ends when expert bobbers 
race against time at near mile-a-minute 
speeds. 

Late last month, a Lake Placid police- 
man, Francis Tyler, treated fans to the 
fastest mile heat of the season (1:09.59), 
and Tyler’s Sno-Birds won the Governor 
Lehman trophy. Two weeks later Hubert 
and Curtis Stevens—of the Lake Placid 
innkeeping family which a few years ago 
dominated practically all bobsled races— 
won the two-man tryouts for the 1940 


Olympics, and Robert Linney’s Lyon 
Mountain Lions led the four-man Olympic 
tryouts. 

Last Sunday, in a hard snowstorm, Ivan 
Brown, a truck driver, and his 240-pound 
bobbing partner, A. M. Washbond, dashed 
down the winding, ice-banked run to cap- 
ture the North American two-man cham- 
pionship. Their four zooming rides over 
the 1-mile course consumed a total of 
4 minutes 53.69 seconds. 





Curling’s Courtesies 


If you long for chest decorations, take up 
curling. When matches are held between 
clubs, curlers politely exchange medals as 
gifts—then each member of the winning 
rink (curling term for team) acquires an- 
other medal—perhaps several. 

A glittering assortment of such trophies, 
pinned on tam-o’-shanters, coat collars, and 
jackets—was evident last week in Utica, 
N.Y., as leading curlers of the United 
States and Canada met in a 30-degree arena 
for their annual “world series.” Jack Calder 
of Utica, a former president of the Grand 
National Curling Club, took to the ice 
loaded down with 100 medals—and said he 
had left a boxful at home. 

The climax event of the four-day pro- 
gram—the Gordon International Medal— 
was won by the United States team, 238 
points to 164 in fifteen matches—but no one 
on either side went home without at least 
one memento to add to his collection. 





SPORTS NOTES 


Gotr: Among the most exclusive ama- 
teur golf events is the annual national 
championship between club champions. 
Eligibility in this Walter J. Travis me- 
morial tournament, instituted twelve years 
ago, limits the field to players who at 
some time in their career have won the 
championship of their home clubs. Forty- 
eight champions from thirteen states teed 
off last week on the 6,345-yard pine- and 
palm-decorated St. Augustine links. After 
six days of play in Florida the 1939 cham- 
pion of club champions emerged as 18- 
year-old Bobby Dunkelberger of High 
Point, N.C. In the 36-hole final match 
Dunkelberger—who holds the French am- 
ateur title——swamped William Stark of 
Jacksonville, Fla., 10 up and 9 to play. 


SnowsHoeInc: The Paavo Nurmi of 
the snow is Gerard Cote, 26, of St. 
Hyacinthe, Quebec. During the annual 
convention of the American and Canadian 
Snowshoe Union, meeting last week in 
springlike weather at mountainous Somers- 
worth, N.H., Cote sprinted tirelessly to 
the National Snowshoe championship. As 
his bare arms flashed past 10,000 spec- 
tators lining the 10-mile course, Cote drew 
continued applause, for he led every foot 
of the way. Lack of competition and the 
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drowsy air kept the onetime track mara- 
thoner’s time down to 1 hour 9 minutes 
45 seconds—six minutes slower than the 
accepted world’s record he set a year ago 
in Montreal. Despite conditions Clifton 
Cody of the Alpine Club, Manchester, 
N.H., succeeded in setting a new world’s 
mark in a secondary event—the 1-mile 
snow run. He covered the distance in 5 
minutes 18 3/5 seconds, shaving 19 4/5 
seconds off the old record. 


Yacutine: Stormy Weather—rated by 
many seamen as the finest deep-sea yawl 
in the world—actually finished second to 
Wakiva, a 70-foot yawl, in last week’s 
184-mile bumpy sail of ten vessels from 
Miami to Nassau. But because of Stormy 
Weather’s smaller size—she’s a 53-foot 
yawl, designed by Sparkman & Stephens 
and built by Henry Nevins—her time of 
29 hours 32 minutes was corrected down 
to 24 hours 36 minutes; and this handicap 
was sufficient to earn Robert W. John- 
son (Stormy’s pilot-owner, who is presi- 
dent of the Johnson & Johnson surgical- 
dressings house) victory for the third suc- 
cessive year. Johnson acquired Stormy 
Weather in 1936 from Philip Le Boutillier, 
president of the Best & Co. store, New 
York, for $25,000. 





ENTERTAINMENT 


Huck Finn’s Adventures: 
Mark Twain’s Famed Vagabond 
in Person of Mickey Rooney 


Before his first full length film in 1927, 
Mickey Rooney—then Mickey McGuire— 
had starred in 70-odd shorts. But despite 
his rapid rise in popularity—which earned 
him star ranking again last year—Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer did not give the cocky 
screen veteran his first solo starring role 
until THe ApveENTURES OF HucKLEBERRY 
FINN. 

The framework of Mark Twain’s sequel 
to Tom Sawyer’s adventures comes to the 
screen with some inevitable omissions but 
comparatively few distortions. With Cali- 
fornia’s Sacramento River doubling for 
the author’s Mississippi, the camera fol- 
lows Huck Finn downstream as he runs 
uway from the Widow Douglas’ protective 
world of readin’, ritin’, ‘rithmetic, and 
tight shoes, joins forces with Jim, the run- 
away slave, and takes aboard their raft 
the pair of scoundrels who identify them- 
selves to their gullible samaritans as 
France’s Lost Dauphin and the Duke of 
Bilgewater. 

The sum of Huck’s picaresque adven- 
tures with Jim and the double-crossing 
royalty is a reasonable subtraction from 
the novel’s wealth of incident. The most 
notable departure from the original is the 
elimination of Tom Sawyer and his fan- 
tastic plotting in Jim’s behalf—a deletion 
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Stormy Weather 


probably due to the fact that David O. 
Selznick produced “The Adventures of 
Tom’ Sawyer” last year, and Paramount 
is currently presenting Tom and another 
Huck in a minor offering called “Tom 
Sawyer, Detective.” As a substitute, Hugo 
Butler, in his adaptation, builds an effec- 
tive climax around Huck’s homeward race 
aboard a river steamer to save Jim from 
jail and a lynching mob. 

While Richard Thorpe’s otherwise satis- 
factory direction allows Walter Connolly 
and William Frawley to indulge in an over- 
dose of broad comedy as the Dauphin and 
the Duke, Mickey Rooney plays Huck 
with unaccustomed restraint, and Rex 
Ingram—“De Lawd” of ‘Warners’ “Green 
Pastures”—gives an outstanding perform- 





Ingram, Rooney, Connolly, and Frawley ina scene from ‘Huckleberry / inn 
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ance as Jim. If “The Adventures of Huckle. 
berry Finn” fails to capture the reai flayo, 
of Mark Twain’s time on the Mississippj 
it does succeed in blending reliable scree 
ingredients into colorful and palatable ep. 
tertainment. 





Movie Antitrust Suits 


Two years ago the Department of 
Justice brought suit in the Dallas Distri¢ 
Court against two Texas theater chains— 
the Interstate Circuit, Inc., and Texas 
Consolidated Theaters, Inc—and the 
eight major film-distributing companies, 
The suit sought to have declared null and 
void the provisions in the license agree. 
ments between distributors and subsequent. 
run exhibitors which, in effect, prohibited 
exhibition of their Class A films in second- 
run theaters for an admission price of less 
than 25 cents, or as part of a double bill, 

In deciding that the defendants were 
violating the antitrust laws, Presiding 
Judge William H. Atwell conceded that 
the copyright owner of films had a right 
to dispose of such films as he pleased, but 
the right would not justify “his agreeing 
or combining with another person in order 
to deprive a third person of complete free- 
dom of contract.” 

Last week, in a five-to-three decision, 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
upheld the decision of the Dallas court. 

This is the first time that the Department 
of Justice has prosecuted the major com- 
panies to the conclusion of a Supreme 
Court decision, and the case is further 
significant in that the government’s anti- 
trust action now pending in New York 
against the major distributors contains 
substantially the same charges as those 
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In ‘The Three Musketeers’: Binnie Barnes, Don Ameche, the Ritz Brothers 


settled by the ruling. However, the two 
circuits and eight distributing firms con- 
cerned are expected to petition for a re- 
argument of the Texas case. 





‘Trial Marriage’ Censored 


During the 1936-37 season, Yes, My 
Dartinc DauGcHTeR ran for 405 consecu- 
tive performances on Broadway. Last 
week, as Warner Brothers were about to 
bring their screen version of Mark Reed’s 
play into the Strand Theater, New York, 
the movie was refused an exhibition per- 
mit by the New York Board of Censors. It 
was the first Hollywood feature film to be 
rejected in its entirety by a city or state 
board since the industry adopted its pro- 
duction code of voluntary censorship in 
1930. 

Irwin Esmond, director of the motion- 
picture division of the State Education 
Department, who found the film censor- 
able under Section 1082 of the Education 
Law, specifically charged that “Yes, My 
Darling Daughter” tended to corrupt 
morals by encouraging trial marriage. Sur- 
prised studio spokesmen protested that 
their film was far less censorable than the 
original, in that the play’s dominating in- 
cident—a week end that a young couple 
spend unchaperoned at a lakeside cabin— 
8 a purely platonic escapade on the 
screen. 

The week-ending couple are Ellen 
Murray (Priscilla Lane) and her fiancé, 
Douglas Hall (Jeffrey Lynn), who decide 
to have a few days alone together before 
Douglas sails for a two-year job in Bel- 
glum. Proud in their modernity, the young- 
sters nevertheless plan to keep their ex- 
periment “on a high plane” and manage 


to do so as the members of Ellen’s family 
react to the situation according to their 
bewildered lights. While the film obviously 
was not whipped up to edify the kiddies, 
it offers adults fragile but witty entertain- 
ment, engagingly performed by Fay Bain- 
ter, May Robson, Roland Young, Ian 
Hunter, Genevieve Tobin, and its im- 
petuous leads. 

It is the Warner Brothers’ contention 
that Casey Robinson, adaptor, and Wil- 
liam Keighley, director, although following 
the play’s action closely, have modulated 
its sexy elements from the risqué to the 
merely sophisticated. In any case, studio 
officials feel that dialogue modifications 
would suffice to eliminate the features 
that Esmond found objectionable and this 
week appealed to three members of the 
New York Board of Regents* to review 
the film. If the board subsequently up- 
holds the censor’s ban—Esmond’s de- 
cisions have yet to be reversed by the 
Regents or a court—the case may be taken 
to the state courts. 

Virginia’s State Censor Board passed 
the film last week without reservations. 


Musketeers a la Ritz 


If Hollywood must refilm past screen 
successes, Twentieth Century-Fox, with 
Tue Turee MvuskKETEERS, indicates a novel 
way of doing it. Originally Darryl F. 
Zanuck had intended to make the film an 
outright burlesque of Alexandre Dumas’ 
famous novel, with the three Ritz Brothers 
leering and prancing as the swashbuckling 





*Gordon Knox Bell, G. J. Ryan, and Susan 
Brandeis, daughter of ex-Supreme Court Justice 
Louis Brandeis. 


one-for-allers. But when critics throughout 
the country protested the junking of Rob- 
ert Louis Stevenson’s story in the studio’s 
version of “Kidnapped,” Zanuck decided 
to compromise. 

As a result, the Ritz Brothers are 
musketeers in game only. When Porthos, 
Athos, and Aramis get drunk at a Paris 
inn as they await an unknown challenger 
named D’Artagnan (Don Ameche), the 
hostel’s three scullions try their uniforms 
on for size and get stuck with their 
Dumasquerade. Except for the interludes 
when these butter-fingered duelists pop 
in and out of the screwball and musical 
comedy, the story is played straight: 
D’Artagnan romances with Lady Con- 
stance (Pauline Moore), allies himself 
with the Queen against Cardinal Richelieu, 
and recovers the jewels that might have 
changed France’s history and the Queen’s 
address. 

Although Allan Dwan, director, and a 
trio of screen writers totaled four tongues 
in as many cheeks as they paid lip service 
to a classic, the recognizable incidents of 
“The Three Musketeers” are played in the 
proper spirit by a good cast that includes 
Binnie Barnes, Joseph Schildkraut, Gloria 
Stuart, and Miles Mander. Even movie- 
goers who are cool to the Ritz Brothers’ 
brand of prankishness will find this mix- 
ture of sword-and-horseplay a fairly di- 
verting time-killer. 





SCREEN OPENINGS 

You Can’r Cueat aN Honest Man 
(Universal): Probably because the Charles 
Bogle who wrote this often hilarious 
comedy is W. C. Fields, its story is little 
more than a swift procession of gags for 
the comedian’s clowning as the bulbous- 
nosed Barnum of a third-rate circus. In 
giving one of the funniest performances of 
his career, Fields allows plenty of footage 
to Edgar Bergen, who handles the roman- 
tic assignment as well as Charlie McCar- 
thy and Mortimer Snerd—Charlie’s rival 
for Bergen’s knee. 


Kine or THE Turr (United Artists) : 
An absurd, sentimental story of race 
tracks and regeneration, dedicated to 
proving that blood strains tell in men and 
horses. The indulgent movie-goer will be 
rewarded with the customary racing thrills 
and persuasive performances by Adolphe 
Menjou as a boozing has-been and Roger 
Daniel, a good jockey, as a better influ- 
ence. 


Care Society (Paramount): Although 
its protagonists are a ship-news reporter 
(Fred MacMurray) and a spoiled heiress 
(Madeleine Carroll), this is the old story 
of the taming of the shrew, combined with 
the Cinderella theme in reverse and a mild 
satire on New York’s night-club society. 
Fresh treatment and a capable cast, how- 
ever, make this comedy brighter than av- 
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Dour Octopus 


by GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 


L ition Hellman’s new play, Tue 
Littte Foxes, provides fresh evidence 
of its author’s high position among 
American women writers for the stage. 
Both in “The Children’s Hour” and in 
this exhibit—even, indeed, in certain 
phases of her defective “Days to Come” 
—she indicates a dramatic mind, an eye 
to character, a fundamental strength, 
and a complete and unremitting integri- 
ty that are rare among her native play- 
writing sex. Her dramaturgic equip- 
ment is infinitely superior to Susan 
Glaspell’s; her surgery of and grip on 
character are infinitely superior to Lula 
Vollmer’s; and compared with her Ra- 
chel Crothers is merely a shrewd dam- 
sel in a box-office dispensing prettily 
water-colored parlor tracts. Some of 
her other sisters enjoy pleasant little 
talents but there is none in the whole 
kit and caboodle whose work shows so 
courageous and unflinching an adher- 
ence to the higher and better standards 
of drama. Once she has succeeded in 
mastering her present weaknesses—a 
periodic confusion of melodramatic bit- 
terness with suggestive tragedy, inten- 
sified and unrelieved acerbity with 
mounting drama, and a skeletonization 
of episode with dramatic economy—she 
will find herself occupying a really dis- 
tinguished critical place in our theater. 

Her latest play, admirably staged by 
Herman Shumlin and given the best 
performance of her career by Tallulah 
Bankhead, to say nothing of being fur- 
ther assisted on its course by a sup- 
porting company with hardly a flaw in 
it, is a scrutiny of social and economic 
changes in the South at the turn of 
the present century. Related in terms 
of a middle-class family of rapacious 
and conniving knaves bent upon out- 
doing not only one another but upon 
sacrificing all that is proud and fine in 
the tradition of the old southland to 
the new economic slavery and the new 
capitalistic greed, it may flippantly be 
described as a Dodie Smith nightmare. 
It may also be less flippantly described 
as the very best illustration of the dif- 
ference between the current cheap and 
squashy family drama _ calculatedly 
manufactured by English female pastry 
cooks and the fond intention, at least, 
of American women like this Hellman 
to bring to the stage that inner inviol- 
able dramatic vitality and thematic 
meat which London critics on brief ex- 
cursions to these shores so offendedly 


and patriotically minimize and dero- 
gate. From first to last, “The Little 
Foxes” betrays not an inch of compro- 
mise, not a sliver of a sop to the com- 
fortable acquiescence of Broadway or 
Piccadilly, not the slightest token that 
its author has had anything in her pur- 
pose but writing the truest and most 
honest play on her theme that it was 
possible for her to write. 

The central characters are a woman 
and her two brothers who individually 
and apart brook no interference with 
their selfish determinations to get for 
themselves what they want out of fam- 
ily, community, finance, and worldly 
position. The woman is hard, disillu- 
sioned, and merciless to the point of 
contributing to the death of her invalid 
husband in order to perch herself on 
top of the heap. The brothers descend 
to perjury, theft, and even to veiled 
threat of murder accusation to dislodge 
her from it. In the handling of charac- 
ter, the ghost of Strindberg here and 
there peers over Miss Hellman’s shoul- 
der as in the treatment of theme the 
ghost. of Ibsen—momentarily and para- 
doxically, too, the ghost of the Pinero 
of “The Thunderbolt”—here and there 
edges the spook of Strindberg to one 
side. The conclusion resolves itself into 
a temporary triumph for the wily, slate- 
hearted female but with the evil of the 
money-hungry brothers’ machinations a 
cloud darkening her future. And out of 
the parable of boiling acid there 
emerges the disgust and defiance of a 
new, young generation that throws into 
the face of mankind the challenge of 
human decency, fairness, equity, and 
honor. 

Where the play partly defeats its 
potential, proper, and full effect is in 
the grinding monotony of its emotional 
drive, in its periodic over-elaborate 
melodramatic countenance, and in its 
failure to invest its explosion with that 
complete sense of tragic purge which is 
the mark and nobility of the drama of 
Melpomene. It strikes the note of bit- 
terness so steadily and loudly that, 
when the moment for purging exalta- 
tion comes, the psychic and emotional 
ear is too deadened to hear it even 
were it there. But just the same it is 
a play ’way above the general and, 
though it must by its very nature 
prove anathema to popular audiences, 
a credit to its author and to American 
dramatic writing. 
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erage entertainment. Shirley Ross, Ally, 
Joslyn, Claude Gillingwater. 


Fast aND Loose (Metro - Goldwyn. 
Mayer): A sequel to “Fast Company.” 
with Robert Montgomery and Rosalind 
Russell replacing Melvyn Douglas anq 
Florence Rice as the rare-book deaier and 
his wife who play detective. What with 
bright dialogue and too many red herrings 
cluttering the trail, chief interest in these 
current murders in the rare-book worl 
centers on the “Thin Man” antics of the 
sleuthing couple. Jo Ann Sayers, Anthony 
Allan, Sidney Blackmer, Reginald Owen, 
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Laboratory Ideologies; 
Democracy Wins Over Autocracy 
in Iowa Test of Children 


Three years ago the Child Welfare Re- 
search Station of the University of Iowa, 
financed by a $1,000,000 Rockefeller grant, 


began searching for the answer to a ques- 
tion that has agitated ideologists since the 
rise of Fascism and Nazism: which pro- 


duces the finer human being, democracy or 
autocracy? Last week, summing up the 
result of the tests in an article in the 
Harvard Educational Review, Dr. Kurt 
Lewin, director of the experiment, pinned 
the blue ribbon on democracy. 

The Iowa experiments, in which Dr. 
Lewin was assisted by Dr. Ronald Lippitt, 
research assistant, and Dr. Ralph K. 
White, research fellow, centered about 
fifth and sixth graders of the university’s 
elementary school. The psychologists in- 
vited these children to join clubs for the 
making of theatrical masks and for ama- 
teur detective work—compounding secret 
inks, learning codes, etc. Aged 10 and Hl, 
the girls and boys were divided into four- 
teen clubs of five each. Some of tlic clubs 
worked democratically: their adult leaders 
gave advice, encouraged common consul- 
tation, and fostered cooperation. Thic other 
leaders were dictators: they assigned their 
charges to specific tasks, told them what 
to do, and how to do it. Thus the club 
members lived under one “regime” for six 
weeks, then switched to the other. 

Avutocracy: Compiled from minute 
notes taken by eleven observers, the results 
showed that bossed students su!mitted 
meekly but disliked their dictators in- 
tensely. They were either apathetic or 
overaeggressive. They quarreled 30 times 
as much as democratic students. They co- 
operated only when ordered and stopped 
working when the boss left the room. They 
seldom joked or conversed sociably. They 
made poor masks and sometimes de- 
stroyed them. For lack of any other outlet, 
they usually turned on one or two scape 
goats and hounded them continually. Two 
of the scapegoats eventually quit the clubs 
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_which, says Dr. White, brings to mind 
the problem of German Jewish refugees. 

Dexrocracy: Clubs cooperatively con- 
trolled had complete esprit de corps. They 
worked as one group, with a fine sense of 
“wve-ness,” and turned out excellent handi- 
work (which they usually gave to the 
adult leader). They criticized and praised 
each other’s work freely and without 
animus. Whether their leaders were pres- 
ent or not, they were eager. 

The changes from democracy to au- 
tarchy and vice versa every six weeks re- 
acted quickly, especially among those with 
democratic experience. “The friendly, 
open, and cooperative group, full of life, 
became within a short half hour a rather 
apathetic-looking gathering without initia- 
tive.” Dr. Lewin remarks: “The recent 
shift to Nazism in Austria [seems] to indi- 
cate that the conduct of an entire popula- 
tion can be changed overnight rather 








deeply.” 
He concludes: “It seems to take some- 
what more time to establish democracy 


than io establish autocracy. The demo- 
cratic style of life presupposes active par- 
ticipation on the part of every member .. . 
One person out of line is apt to do more 


harm to the total atmosphere than in 
autocracy where the individuality of the 
members matter less.” 
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RELIGION 





Britain’s Superstitions: 
‘Heathen’ Survivals Denounced 
as Foes of Religion 


Superstition flourishes among all sorts 
and conditions of men. An American 
urchin cherishes his “lucky penny” as 
fondly as a well-to-do matron does her 
“lucky gold piece.” Reporters are chided 
for whistling in editorial rooms; actors, for 
whistling in dressing rooms. A baseball 
player rubs his bat with a bone to give 
it more power. John D. Rockefeller never 
closed a deal unless he had in his pocket 
a pet hollow stone that rattled. Ignace 
Paderewski always avoids sneezing, stum- 
bling, and shaking hands over thresholds. 
Benito Mussolini consults astrologers. 

Even staid old Britain has her share of 
superstition, and now the Church of Eng- 
land is waging war to stamp it out. The 
church’s first weapons are a pair of pam- 
phlets which reached the United States last 
week, written by the Rev. G. R. Balleine, 
ex-vicar of St. James’s, Bermondsey, and 
Dr. H. L. Goudge, Oxford professor of 
divinity, and published by the church 
board of press and publications. 

All superstitions are “forms of mental 
disease,” says Mr. Balleine; most are sur- 
vivals of heathenism. Among the silliest, he 
holds, are astrology, faith in omens, and 
interpretation of dreams (oneiromancy). 
Some pervert religion, says the minister, 
citing a servant girl who bought a gypsy 
charm—a leather bag to be worn next to 
the skin. Inside was a prayer written on 
cardboard: “Great Satan, grant the wearer 
of this seven months’ good luck, and then 
take her to be thine forever. Amen. Amen.” 
Others destroy religion. One woman told 
him she was an atheist, for no good God 
would inflict seven years’ hard luck on the 
breaker of a mirror. 

Ironically, the authors trace many shib- 
boleths to good fortune back to rational 
faith itself. The day of Christ’s crucifixion 
is supposed to be accursed, hence many 
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. .n Leonardo da Vinci's ‘Last Supper’—the start of a superstition 


refuse to get haircuts on Friday. Medieval 
Christians wore pendant wooden crosses 
and, when they caught themselves boast- 
ing, touched them in reverent apology. 
This has evolved into the meaningless 
habit of knocking wood. Ancient pictures 
of the removal of Christ’s body from the 
cross showed a ladder and beneath it the 
snarling face of a frustrated demon. The 
space under the ladder came to be re- 
garded as the devil’s territory and people 
still fear to walk through it. 

According to the two Anglicans, the 
Last Supper prompted the theory that 
when thirteen people dine together, the 
first to rise is following Judas’ footsteps to 
death. At that same table, as shown in 
Leonardo da Vinci’s famous painting, 
Judas is supposed to have knocked over a 
salt cellar. Hence one who spills salt is 
advised to throw it over his left shoulder, 
for Satan always comes from the left and 
he hates salt. 

“Superstition is increasing by leaps and 
bounds,” say the authors. “The fact is we 
never outgrow our sense of the super- 
natural. If we cannot satisfy it by the 
practice of real religious faith, we fall back 
on rags and tatters of moldy, moss-grown 
superstitions.” 
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Papal Interregnum 


When a Pope dies, supreme authority of 
the Roman Catholic Church during the 
interregnum descends upon the Cardinal 
Camerlengo (Papal.Chamberlain) and the 
deans of the three orders of Cardinals.* 
Together they act as Pontifex Maximus; 
whenever they and their cordon of Swiss 
Guards pass, Vatican underlings kneel in 
the genuflection usually accorded only to a 
Pope. But one principle limits their power: 
sede vacante, nihil innovetur (when the 
throne is vacant, no new decisions are 
made). Their main function is to prepare 
for the election of a new Pope. 

Detailed, intricate precedents of previ- 
ous Conclaves lightened even this task of 
choosing a successor to Pius XI (News- 
WEEK, Feb. 20) last week for the reigning 
quadrumvirate—Cardinal Camerlengo Pa- 
celli, Cardinal Bishop Granito Pignatelli 
di Belmonte, Cardinal Deacon Caccia 
Dominione, and Cardinal Priest Ascalesi 
(acting in the absence of Dean Cardinal 
Priest O’Connell of Boston). One of their 
few important acts was approval of dies 
for 5- and 10-lire Vatican coins to be 
minted for the interregnum. The obverse 
side bore the Camerlengo’s coat-of-arms 
and the crossed papal keys; the reverse, a 
dove representing the Holy Ghost and the 
phrase Sede Vacante 1939. Regular coin- 
age will be resumed after election of a 
new Pope. 

Like the other Cardinals already in 





* Bishops, priests, and deacons—purely titu- 
lar ranks having no relation to the regular 
classes of the clergy. 
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Rome, as well as the minor functionaries 
appointed to assist at the Conclave, the 
quadrumvirate also spent much time ward- 
ing off mysterious emissaries “lobbying” 
for the election of this or that candidate. 
Most of this pressure was subtle, guided 
by the fact that Cardinals are canonically 
forbidden to heed it. Only one direct, out- 
spoken instance occurred, and that was 
when the College assembled in the Con- 
sistorial Hall to receive condolences of the 
diplomatic corps accredited to the Holy 
See. 

Followed by his fellow diplomats, Dr. 
Carl-Ludwig Diego von Bergen, German 
Ambassador and dean of the corps, entered 
and approached the dais where Cardinal 
Granito Pignatelli di Belmonte presided. 
He voiced his colleagues’ sorrow at Pius 
XI’s death, then went on: “We are assist- 
ing in the elaboration of a new world, 
which wants to raise itself above the ruins 
of the past . . . On the Sacred College 

. weighs this moment a most delicate 
responsibility . in the choice of a 
Pontiff.” The words “new world” sounded 
strangely like the “new Europe” predicted 
by Hitler and Mussolini. 

Cardinal Granito Pignatelli di Belmonte 
ignored the political implications. He mere- 
ly rose and acknowledged: “In the name 
of the Sacred College I thank you for the 
condolences.” 


*{ As members of the Sacred College con- 
verged on Rome, American Catholicism 
seemed assured of full representation in 
the Conclave. Cardinals Mundelein of 
Chicago and Dougherty of Philadelphia 
reached Vatican City together, with ten 
days to spare. Special steamship arrange- 
ments called for Cardinal O’Connell’s ar- 
rival from the Bahamas and New York 
by Feb. 28, in time to participate in his 
first Conclave in three pontificates. 





Blessing of the Animals 


Ten years ago Mrs. Christian Sterling, 
civic-minded matron, decided the quaint 
culture of Los Angeles’ Mexican colony 
must be kept alive. Establishing head- 
quarters in the Avila villa, oldest house in 
the city, she virtually took control of 
Olvera Street, cleaned out all signs of 
“gringo” corruption, and eventually made 
the district’s cafés, pottery shops, art stu- 
dios, and the bazaars a paradise for tour- 
ists. 

Though neither Mexican nor Catholic, 
Mrs. Sterling also strove to preserve the 
quarter’s religious customs. Last week An- 
gelenos celebrated the Blessing of the Ani- 
mals, a ceremony born in Mexico 200 
years ago and revived by Mrs. Sterling in 
1933. Before Old Plaza Church in Olvera 
Street, the Mexicans herded every animal 
they possessed—cows, oxen, horses, dogs, 
pigs, chickens, goats, canaries, cats—all 
ornamented with ribbons and flowers. 
There were 300 pets in all, including a 
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dozen brightly painted miniature turtles 
brought by a little boy and girl. 

Father Esteban Imaldia asked God’s 
blessing for the animals’ health, strength, 
and especially for their fertility: “May 
these animals, O Lord, receive Thy bless- 
ing, that it may preserve them in their 
bodily welfare, and, through the interces- 
sion of Blessed Anthony, be delivered 
from all harm. Through Christ our Lord. 
Amen.” 

Then, after the priest had sprinkled 
each beast and bird with holy water, the 
animals settled down to a feast of oats, 
carrots, cabbages, birdseed, and like deli- 
cacies. 
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Arts Building) and charged the public , 
quarter admission to a mammoth show. 
The 389 pictures—by 277 artists from 95 
states, the District of Columbia, Honoluly 
Switzerland, and England—ranged in price 
from the $15 asked by a handful of yp. 
known artists to the $1,250 demanded by 
W. Russell Flint, dean of English water 
colorists, for “Interval in Ballet Practice.” 

Though the show represented every 
school and phase of the water colorist’s 
art, a member of the old guard, Chauncey 
Ryder, 70, vice president of the American 
Society, walked off with two out of four 
prizes. Ryder shattered precedent by 
capturing both the $100 Obrig award given 
annually by the National Academy and 
the $150 Osborn prize. But critics called 
his European landscapes “not too original,” 

Simultaneously, a smaller show of Amer- 











Water Colorist’s Craft: ican water colors painted in the last 60 ro 

years attracted crowds to the Macbeth Se 

How an Expert Goes About It Gallery three blocks away. High spots in al 
Shown by Herbert Meyer the exhibition of works by almost 70 sh 
Americans, living and dead, included work ot 

In New York last week, art lovers found by Winslow Homer, John La Farge, and in 


that galleries had broken into a rash of 
water-color shows. The biggest was that 
of the American Water Color Society and 
the New York Water Color Club, which 
pooled resources for the first time since 
1931 to meet $1,500 rent for one of Man- 
hattan’s largest galleries (American Fine 


Herbert Meyer, whose sixth one-man show 
in New York last month won the 56-year- 
old artist much critical acclaim. 

In the midst of the show Newsweek 
asked Meyer, who lives nine months of the 
year in a Vermont farmhouse near Dorset 
in the Green Mountains, to demonstrate 
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Sistine Chapel: Neat week, beneath the frescoes of Michelangelo 
Buonarroti, the College of Cardinals meets in solemn Conclave to elect a 
new Pope. The famous ‘Last Judgment’ and ‘Creation,’ which look down 
on these gatherings from end wall and ceiling respectively, were execut:d 
by order of Julius II, Clement VII, and Paul III, three of the four Popes 
under whom Michelangelo worked in his 89-year lifetime. 
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\leyer’s water-color tools 


how a water color is made. The artist bor- 
rowed the canvas-littered Washington 
Square studio of Jon Corbino—whose work 
also appeared in the Macbeth Gallery 
show--and in an hour and a half turned 
out a study of typical New England houses 
in Rupert, Vt. 

The materials employed and the process 
used would amaze non-artists, who usually 
think of water colors in terms of the harm- 
less vegetable substances daubed by kids. 
Professional artists use poisonous mineral 
colors which come in tubes ready mixed 
with glue made of rabbit skin, which keeps 
the color from flaking off when it dries. 
Like most artists, the Vermonter mixes his 
colors with ordinary water (“soda would 
do in a pinch”) on a metal palette. Meyer, 
who paints nothing but landscapes, uses 
no preliminary sketches and never outlines 
the scene roughly in pencil (many artists 
do). He likes to “paint dry”—apply his 
color directly to dry paper; others “paint 
wet” on paper which has been dampened. 
All artists using the medium have to 
work at top speed before the paper dries. 
“If I had four hands,” Meyer explains, 
“T could use ’em.” 

Meyer only does water colors “when 
I damned well feel like it,” but they repre- 
sent about 25 per cent of his artistic out- 
put. Expelled from the Brooklyn (N.Y.) 
Manual Training High School because he 
wouldn't study and spent all his time 
sketching in textbooks, Meyer studied at 
the Art Students League, New York, and 
earned his living as a commercial illustra- 
tor until 1920, when he settled down near 
Dorset with his wife—who also paints. 
(Their only child is the 24-year-old artist- 
wife of the painter Reginald Marsh.) 

Meyer drives around the nation in 

search of subjects, and usually paints wa- 
ter colors (which cost around $150) on 
the spot, rather than in the studio he built 
out of native timber in Vermont. 
_ The hearty Vermonter thinks the most 
important ingredient of a water color—or 
any art—is “guts: a sense of depth and 
volume lousy painters don’t have.” But 
he ruefully admits that his favorite pic- 
tures are never the ones his public likes. 











He starts a new job... 
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Magazine of Contests: 
‘Win,’ Field’s Latest Entry, 
Relies on Prizes 


A year ago last November Henry Clay 
Gipson sat on warm Bermuda sands and 
cudgeled his brain for a trick to promote 
his book of Bermuda photographs. When 
he got his idea he hustled off to talk it 
over with his friend William Hamilton 
Gibson, a cousin of Charles Dana Gibson 
and assistant editor of The Bermudian. 
The idea was a prize contest, but some- 
how they never got around to using it as 
promotion for Gipson’s book. Instead, by 
the time these two young men got through 
with it, it was fifteen prize contests—all 
stitched between the covers of a digest- 








Newsweek photos by Pat Terry 


... man hour and a half typical Vermont scene has been completed 
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@Knoxville Journal from International 


Prize Pictures: On his way home from work early one morning last 
year, Ray Howard, New York Journal-American photographer, snapped 
a picture of a grisly accident scene in which a young woman was killed 
while riding with a youth. Last week, Howard’s photo, ‘Death on Fifth 
Avenue,’ took first prize in Editor & Publisher's Fourth Annual News 
Picture Contest, winning over a field of 751 other entries. The second 
prize shot, ‘No Pictures, was taken by Howard Jones of The Knozville 
(Tenn.) Journal. When Jones cocked his lens at a bail bondsman, the irate 
subject cocked a revolver and blazed away. T he photographer wasn’t grazed. 
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size, 25-cent magazine called Win, which 
will hit the nation’s newsstands this week 

It takes $5,000 an issue for th. g99 
monthly prizes Win offers for the best sto. 
ries, poems, cartoons, gags, drawing:, ete. 
submitted by its readers. Conseq::ently 
Gipson and Gibson threw up the’ jobs 
last May and flew to New York to hunt 
backers for their idea. For six months they 
shared a friend’s office in Rockefelley Ce. 
ter, but the lease ran out before they had 
lined up all their financial backing, and 
they found themselves with no place to 
hang their hats. 

In this dark moment their secretary. 
Eleanor Walker, daughter of their attor. 
ney, came to the rescue. Her mother was 
in Europe, so she just stacked the office 
equipment in her car and moved ii into 
her family’s penthouse apartment on East 
72nd Street. 


A few days later the two prospective co- 
founders and their secretary were moodily 
toasting marshmallows in the fireplace 


when William B. Mosle dropped in. \Mosle, 
with banking and oil experience behind 
him, was a potential investor. The infor- 
mality of Win’s editorial offices interested 
him, and he joined up. So did Mary 
Frances Field, a free-lance writer, and Wil- 
liam Wister, son of the late Owen Wister, 
author of “The Virginian.” 

By this week, in new offices off Fifth 
Avenue, Win had been compiled, shipped 
to Chicago, and printed there. The first 
issue—which carries the fifteen contests 
plus material purchased on the market— 
will illustrate the type of entries wanted 
by the publishers. There is no advertising. 
Contestants are given a month to submit 
entries, and, since it will take another 
month for selection of the winners, the 


April issue will also contain material pur- 
chased outright as well as new contests. 
The winners of the March contests wil fill 
the May issue. Thereafter the content ma- 
terial will be self-perpetuating and, Gip- 
son and Gibson believe, good enough to 
be worth 25 cents without the contests. 
But they'll continue their prizes, figuring 
that, since 25,000,000 people are supposed 
to enter some kind of contest twice every 
year, Win has a lol of potential reacers. 





Roosevelt, Reporter 


Since Franklin D. Roosevelt has been in 
the White House, the American pres» /ias 
more than once felt the lash of his tongue. 


As recently as two weeks ago he charged 
newspapers with printing a “deliberate 
lie” about the country’s foreign policy 
(Newsweek, Feb. 13) . Both the Presi:‘ent 
and his chief lieutenants, led by Secre‘ary 
of the Interior Harold L. Ickes, ove:!ook 
no chances to return dig for dig—and 
then some. . 
This week the President himself -oins 
the ranks of the reviled press. The irst 
President ever to witness the Navy's s¢- 
cret maneuvers. he is also the only re- 
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rter covering the United States fleet’s 
war games in the Caribbean (see page 
13), for the maneuvers are so secret this 
year that even reporters for the three ma- 
jor press services, usually invited to naval 
displays, have been left behind. 

Mr. Roosevelt ranks as a cub, since his 
newspayer experience has been limited to 
reportir his own activities occasionally 
while sailing on the Presidential yacht. 
Despite his announcement that a ticklish 
Europe:n situation might make him cut 
it shor’, the President is enthusiastic over 
this ass.gnment and has looked forward to 
it for more than three months. As a former 
Assista ut Secretary of the Navy and as an 
experiericed sailor he has an excellent 
background for naval reporting. In addi- 
tion, hc has access to material that not 
even t!.c best veteran correspondent could 
get. He is the only person besides Admiral 
Claude C. Bloch, the umpire, to have all 
the maps and data concerning the fleet 
problem, and the cruiser Houston keeps 
him close to the action, including scout- 
ing operations, air-force operations, and 
the final “kill” when the two fleets meet. 

His dispatches, either dictated or writ- 
ten in longhand, are turned over to the 
Houston’s wireless room for dispatch to 
the Presidential secretariat in Miami as 
often as twice daily. The secretaries pre- 
pare them as releases for the press and, 
from the facts thus sent to land, news- 
paper men spin their own yarns. 





MUSIC 


Paderewski’s 20th Tour: 
Great Polish Pianist Returns 
After Six Years’ Absence 


The night of Nov. 17, 1891, was an anx- 
ious one for a Polish pianist, just turned 
31, who had landed only a few days be- 
fore in New York City. On the Carnegie 
Hall platform that evening the performer, 
with both long hair and nimble fingers 
flying, was making a bid for fame in a 
skeptical country. At the moment of dock- 





ing he had been w rned by his manager: 
“We are not easily pleased here. You must 
not imagine that you can achieve a tre- 


mendos success. You should not expect 
extraorlinary houses.” Making the chill 
greeting worse was the fact that the pian- 
ist was hardly recovered from seasickness. 
But despite all obstacles Ignace Jan Pa- 
derewski took his seat at the piano on 
scheduiec for his first appearance in Amer- 
ica. It was the first of three appearances 
with orchestra under Walter Damrosch— 
and it turned out to be the first of 107 
concerts that Paderewski gave up and 
down the land during that first season. 

This week—nearly half a century after 
his debut ordeal—the patriarchal pianist, 
who will be 79 next fall, returns to the 
land of his phenomenal triumphs. But he 
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4 a , Black Star 
Paderewski, patriarch pianist 


does not come back merely to be gazed 
upon; he steps out as an active music 
maker. Despite his age, and the fact that 
he has been living in semi-retirement since 
he last trod an American platform six 
years ago, Paderewski will embark next 
week on a strenuous transcontinental re- 
cital tour, his twentieth here. It will oc- 
cupy nearly three months and take in 22 
major cities. And for a preliminary sweep 
of the land, Paderewski will broadcast a 
recital Feb. 26, appearing on the NBC 
Magic Key hour.* 

His itinerary, running to the end of 
May: Newark, N.J., Mar. 1; Cleveland, 
Mar. 5; Cincinnati, Mar. 8; Columbus, 
Mar. 12; Detroit, Mar. 15; Chicago, Mar. 
19; Milwaukee, Mar. 23; Minneapolis, 
Mar. 26; Los Angeles, Apr. 2; San Fran- 
cisco, Apr. 9; Denver, Apr. 13; San An- 
tonio, Apr. 16; Dallas, Apr. 19; Houston, 
Apr. 22; Atlanta, Apr. 26; Raleigh, Apr. 
29; Philadelphia, May 3; Pittsburgh, May 
6; Providence, May 10; Boston, May 14; 
New Haven, May 18. And for the con- 
cluding concert Paderewski will appear 
May 25 at Madison Square Garden, New 
York City. Save for a week’s stop-off at 
his Paso Robles ranch in California, the 
pianist will thus tour continuously, taking 
only enough breathing space between en- 
gagements to abate the extreme hardship 
of the undertaking. 


Career 

Paderewski’s life has been distinguished 
by three facts which make him virtually 
unique in the annals of pianism—the 
length of his career, the glamour of his 
art, and the character of his patriotism. 
At the close of the war he threw his art 
entirely overboard to become Premier of 
Poland. Many supposed that his pianistic 
days were thereby ended. But he pluckily 
returned to the keyboard a few years later 





*It will be his first broadcast from this coun- 
try; his two previous radio appearances were 
made abroad Sept. 29, 1935, and Sept. 25, 1938. 


and amazed skeptics. Many critics agreed 
that the former Premier played actually 
better than he had previously. 

The compelling glamour of his art and 
personality has been another phenomenon. 
Although critics were fond of repeating 
that Paderewski’s virtuosity had rivals by 
the handful, detractors always bumped up 
against one piece of magic—the hypnotic 
spell the pianist laid on his audiences. 
While other pianists were playing faster 
and louder, Paderewski’s audiences came 
back oftener and stayed longer. His name 
—true of no other living pianist—is al- 
most as familiar throughout the world as 
that of Santa Claus. 

As for Paderewski’s age, a few pianists 
have reached and even surpassed it. Les- 
chetizky and De Pachmann both lived to 
be 85. More than a year ago Josef Hof- 
mann celebrated the golden anniversary 
of his American debut. Last fall Moriz 
Rosenthal did the same. But Rosenthal 
was six years younger than Paderewski 
when he made his own debut, while Hof- 
mann made his debut as a mere child of 
11. In other words, the Paderewski golden 
anniversary, which the Pole has now near- 
ly attained, would be the equivalent of 
Hofmann’s appearance fourteen years 
hence, in 1953. The nearest comparable 
figure in all pianistic history is Franz Liszt 
who, at the age of 74, essayed some con- 
certs after long retirement—and died 
without attaining his 75th birthday. 





Haydn’s ‘New’ Symphonies 

When Franz Joseph Haydn died in 1809 
at the age of 77, he bequeathed to the 
world far more tonal riches than the world 
has yet got around to enjoying. Of Haydn’s 
61 string quartets, hardly a third are 
thoroughly familiar to concert-goers. And 
of his 104 symphonies (more than that if 
various orchestral suites are included), 
only a few are performed with regularity. 

Slipshod printing and editing of his 
published symphonies, and confusion and 
inaccuracies in copied manuscript versions 
have contributed to this neglect of “Papa” 
Haydn. The orchestral parts did not always 
jibe with the score—and sometimes there 
was no score but parts only. 

To straighten out this chaos, the noted 
German musicologist Alfred Einstein (a 
relative of Albert Einstein, the scientist) 
delved into the musical archives. Finally 
he emerged with clean copies of five Haydn 
symphonies that have never been played 
in this country and probably have not 
been played anywhere for 150 years. 

Beginning Feb. 26, Fritz Stiedry will 
lead his 40-man orchestra through these 
restored works of the “Father of the 
Symphony.” The concerts, under the aus- 
pices of New Friends of Music, Inc. 
(Newsweek, Oct. 24, 1938), will run to 
Apr. 2, taking place as late Sunday after- 
noon events in Carnegie Hall, New York. 

Essentially, the series is America’s intro- 
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duct’on to five major creations in the 
orchestral repertory—Haydn symphonies 
numbered 67, 71, 77, 80, and 87 that be- 
lon: to the composer’s middle and latter 
period. The program series will be marked 
by another feature: six piano concertos by 
Bach. Three concertos are for two pianos, 
two for three, and one for four. 





RECORD WEEK 


Frencn Provinctat Fouk Songs. 
(Yvonne Gouverné chorus, soloists, and 
orchestra under Roger Desormiére. Five 
10-inch Chant du Monde records in al- 
bum, $8.) These modernized arrangements 
have been done with taste and discretion, 
preserving the spirit of folk music from 
Normandie, Poitou, Bretagne, etc. This 
second volume supplements an earlier one 
(three 10-inch records in album, $5) re- 
leased last month. 


} Jewisn Devotionat Mevoptes. (Boston 
“Pops” Orchestra with Arthur Fiedler. 
Twelve-inch Victor record, $1.50.) With- 
out the sanction of actual tradition, Sha- 
litt’s “Ejili, Ejili” and Manna-Zucca’s 
“Rachem” have as much true folk quality 
as Stephen Foster’s songs. As such they 
are edging their way into the body of tra- 
ditional melody and are here played with 
simple dignity. (True Jewish tradition is 
served musically in a last-month release by 
Cantor Putterman, celebrating the Sab- 
bath and Chanukah—three 10-inch Victor 
records in album, $2.50.) 


Topping the popular list is an ARTIE 
SHaw Atsum (five 10-inch Bluebird rec- 
ords, $2.25) in which the swing band 
leader brings together ten song hits from 
stage and screen successes running from 
“The New Moon” to “Flying Down to 
Rio.” The composers include Kern, Friml, 
Porter, Berlin, and Gershwin. 





SCIENCE 





Metallurgists’ Meeting: 
Creeping Steel, Floating Coal 
Discussed by Engineers 


When the boiler in your basement heats 
up, the steel “creeps” or stretches as a 
result of heat and steam pressure. Engi- 
neers, knowing the effects of hot, high- 
pressure steam only approximately, design 
boilers With plates thicker than theoreti- 
cally necessary to prevent explosions. The 
added thickness is called “the factor of 
safety” or, since it represents a lack of 
knowledge as to the exact effects of high 
temperatures and pressures on steel, the 
“factor of ignorance.” 

To lessen this factor and thereby turn 
out lighter, cheaper boilers, researchers 
have been making painstaking studies of 
creeping steel. Last week, at the 150th 
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meeting of the American Institute of Min- 
ing and Metallurgical Engineers, in New 
York, Dr. H. W. Gillett of the Battelle 
Memorial Institute, Columbus, Ohio, re- 
ported new work on metals under stress. 
He heated steel strips in special furnaces 
and attached weights to them to get pres- 
sures such as those produced in boilers. 
Under certain conditions some of the strips 
expanded one six-millionth of an inch for 
each inch of their length (this means a 2- 
foot steel bar would creep more than 
1/10,000 inch) . 

There is urgent need for such work— 
by the United States Navy, among others, 
because American warships must have 
long cruising range, and every ounce of 
weight that can be saved counts. Last 
November the Navy Department was split 
over the question of whether engineering 
knowledge had progressed far enough to 
make lightweight boilers, hewing the safe- 
ty margin. One group, including Assistant 
Secretary Charles Edison, thought it had, 
and favored plans to equip new destroyers 
with boilers using steam at temperatures 
from 650 to 850 degrees Fahrenheit and 
pressures of 600 pounds a square inch. 
But other experts who believe present-day 
steel isn’t strong enough to stand such 
conditions reported that boiler leaks had 
cost hundreds of thousands of dollars. In 
their opinion, delays in construction of 
eighteen new destroyers were caused by 
steam-produced flaws in turbine steel. 

Though they have many years of re- 
search ahead of them, the engineers study- 
ing creeping steel will be the ones to settle 
this debate. 

Listening to Dr. Gillett’s report were 
more than 2,400 engineers from the United 
States and 69 other countries who met in 
New York for the convention. Their num- 
ber included Herbert Hoover, former presi- 
dent of the A.I.M.M.E. as well as of the 
United States; Tom M. Girdler, chairman 
of the Republic Steel Corp.; Daniel C. 
Jackling, president of the Utah Copper 
Co. and retiring head of the institute; and 
Donald B. Gillies, 1939 leader of the engi- 
neers’ group and Republic Steel’s vice 
president. Among the 200 other reports 
read, the following attracted special atten- 
tion: 


Floating Ores 

President Roosevelt last week warned 
Congress that there was considerable waste 
of the nation’s natural resources and spe- 
cifically mentioned unused low-grade coal 
ores. Millions of tons of these minerals 
have accumulated in huge heaps around 
mining plants since 1900, but the cost of 
obtaining pure anthracite coal from them 
has been too high with modern extraction 
methods (mining experts treat higher- 
grade ores by “jigging”—shaking mixed 
ores in water until the lighter materials 
float to the surface) . 

A process that is cheap enough to use 
on low-g::ade ores and may add 285,000,000 
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Operator's cage and huge corer 
for drilling 1,208-foot shaft 








Stone chunk gouged out by corer 


tons to the nation’s coal supply, how: ver, 
was announced last week before a session 
on milling methods by W. B. Foulke o! the 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Wil- 
mington, Del. The new system consis‘s of 
spilling ores into thick, hydrocarbon liquids 
just oily enough so that some mincrals 
(such as coal) will float in them like corks 
in water and others will sink. It has cen 
worked in laboratories for more than 30 
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it researchers found that each ton 


absorbed about 50 pounds of the 
Since the hydrocarbons cost from 


cents a pound, the method proved 
‘al. Recent investigations, how- 
owed that if the ores were first 
with solutions of tannic acid or 


acetate, they would only absorb 


of fluid a ton. This made the 
wrofitable, cutting the cost about 
cent. 

Pont plant is already using the 
-float process to separate slate 
ithracite coal, as the coal floats, 
slate sinks. The method is also 
| in purifying iron ores and a host 
rals some of which wouldn’t be 


‘eating by more expensive methods. 


rs calculate that for one iron range 
he rich Mesaba veins in North- 
Minnesota—the new method will 
usable iron ore reserves by 3,250,- 
tons and extend the life of the 
om 35 to 100 years. 


es was described by Dr. Thomas 
man of the University of Arizona. 
per, however, dealt with the prob- 
‘xtracting gold. Under the present 
engineers dump gold ores into 
solutions, the pure metal combin- 
certain chemicals and appearing 
ck slime which by a process of ex- 
becomes gold bars. But masses of 


debris, abandoned mines, and un- 


low-grade deposits are mute evi- 


that the cyanide scheme is too ex- 


in many cases. 
hapman’s system also uses cyanide 
s, but to them he adds pieces of 
prepared charcoal. In the liquids 
| breaks away from its crude ore 
ns thin films on the charcoal, from 
may be cheaply separated. This 
was the result of five years’ re- 
and Dr. Chapman has already 


dit inthe United States and foreign 
's. When the gold-extracting proc- 
applied on a large scale, the world’s 


may have a fresh supply of the 
metal from ores once considered 
r to use. 


rr Mines 

year the Idaho-Maryland Mines 
cided to drill a huge hole in the 
supply miners with air. In a paper 

«1 to a section on rock penetra- 
P. Newsom, company engineer, 

' how the job had been done. 

ers used a steel shaft with a ro- 


‘ollow bore at one end. Just above 


ular blade, also attached to the 


vas a “cage” shaped like a tin can 
In which 


a worker ran the 100-horsepower, 
rning motor. A derrick held bore 
re on the surface, and the shaft 
spinning. As the blade burrowed 


and deeper into the ground, it made 


‘al tunnel for the cage above it. 
he gouge was filled with earth and 
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stone, the derrick pulled it out of the hole 
like a plug from a bunghole, emptied it, 
and slipped cage and bore back into the 
earth for a new bite. 

This drilling process ran 24 hours a day 
on three shifts and took seven months. 
When finished, the gigantic flue was 1,208 
feet deep (New York’s 102-story Empire 
State Building is 1,248 feet high) and 
cost $19.50 a foot. 





Colds and Deafness 


That hard-of-hearing feeling during 
your winter cold probably is caused by 
mucous matter which clogs the Eustachian 
tube, a narrow channel running from the 
middle ear to the back of the nasal pas- 
sages. Usually the :aucus clears away, but 
last week Drs. S. J. Crowe and John W. 
Baylor of the Johns Hopkins University 
School of Medicine revealed that such 
clogging in childhood often leads to adult 
deafness (an estimated 12,000,000 Ameri- 
cans suffer from hearing impairment) : 
when the Eustachian tube (which sup- 
plies air to the space behind the eardrum) 
is impeded, the eardrum cannot vibrate 
freely. 

From 15,000 records of hearing tests, 
the ear specialists selected 60 children 
whom they had studied carefully for 
periods up to ten years. They found that, 
after repeated tube-clogging colds or other 
infections, certain tissues are stimulated to 
abnormal growth, partially blocking the 
Eustachian canals. As such tissues grow 
larger, hearing may become progressively 
impaired. The normal ear can detect sound 
waves of from 15 to about 24,000 vibra- 
tions a second, but obstructing growths 
start by cutting off the higher vibrations 
and gradually make lower tones inaudible. 
Since speech notes range from 250 to 3,000 
vibrations a second, this condition may 
not be noticed until the enlarged tissue 
has grown for many years. 

In their 60 cases Drs. Crowe and Baylor 
have successfully used beams from radium 
and X-ray apparatus—which are also used 
to kill abnormal cancer growths—to re- 
duce the size of the impeding lumps. Their 
suggestion to cut deafness in the future: 
“We feel that if school children in the 
primary grades were examined . . . at 
least once a year and those with [tube- 
blocking growths] were treated with radia- 
tion as often as necessary, the number of 
deaf adults in the next generation could be 
reduced by 50 per cent.” 





Replanting Teeth 


What to do with pulled teeth? Dr. C. W. 
Messinger, Houghton, Mich., dentist, an- 
swered this question last week at a meet- 
ing of the Chicago Dental Society—he re- 
plants them in patients’ mouths. 

After pulling an abscessed tooth, Dr. 
Messinger examines it. If it has no cavi- 


ties, he sterilizes the tooth and reinforces 
the roots with gutta-percha and silver. 
After treating the infected oral region, Dr. 
Messinger presses the tooth into position 
and anchors it with a gold splint attached 
to adjoining teeth. After about a month 
the gums grow around the replanted tooth 
and the splint is removed. 

Dr. Messinger’s idea isn’t new, having 
been introduced to the United States from 
England in 1771. When tooth replanting 
was condemned three decades later, most 
dentists dropped it, but it has popped up 
from time to time ever since then. Al- 
though most replanted teeth start loose- 
ning after about two years, the Michigan 
dentist expects his careful replanting to 
hold three to five times as long. Many 
dentists, however, remain skeptical. With 
a scientific glare at Dr. Messinger’s claims, 
the Greater New York Bureau for Dental 
Information announced last week that “the 
replantation of an abscessed tooth may be 
a dangerous practice and should not be 
encouraged.” 
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“Tuscan Spring’: Cleugh 
Writes on the Life and Times 
of Sandro Botticelli 


There are a few rare souls in the annals 
of painting who can be truly called “poets 
in paint.” Fra Angelico was one; Watteau, 
another; Renoir, in our own day, a third. 
But the man who comes most quickly to 
mind is Alessandro di Mariano dei Filipepi, 
called by his friends Botticelli (1444-1510). 

In the best of his art there is a mystic 
exultation that defies cold analysis. One 
must know the man and his background— 
the Golden Age of the Renaissance. Around 
this uncouth and timid giant, James 
Cleugh—English author, translator, and 





Michael MacDougall, card detective 
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critic—has written a novel, TuscAN Spring 
a book so rich in color and texture ‘hat it 
brings to life the whole lusty period. 

That was a day when painting was ay 
art and a craft too, and the cra{: par 
took years of heartbreaking effort to leary, 
The story opens as young Sandro —they 
called him Botticelli (Little Barrel) afte 
his big tublike brother—has been a»prep. 
ticed to Fra Filippo Lippi (Lippo | ppi), 
the husky, blustering drunk, superb »aint. 
er, and, of all things, a monk. Eight years 
Botticelli stayed with him, then worked 
on in the studios of Verrocchio an:! Pol. 
laiuolo. He finally found a patron, a de’ 
Medici (cousin of the magnificent one), 
and from that time worked alone. It was 
while working for this Medici, Lorenzo dj 
Pierfrancesco, that the great colorist met 
the woman whose face appears so often in 
his pictures (among them, “Primavera” 
and “Birth of Venus”). She was Simonet- 
ta, wife of Marco Vespucci and mistress of 
Lorenzo; Botticelli fell hopelessly in love 
with her. 

Unlike other writers, notably Macter- 
linck, the present author insists Botticelli 
was never alone with Simonetta. Even 
while he painted her portrait for an entire 
year, someone always sat with them, usu- 
ally Amerigo Vespucci, her brother-in-law, 
the explorer after whom America was 
named. 

“Tuscan Spring” offers the whole pano- 
rama of the Cinquecento. For a few hours 
it will set you down in the teeming streets 
of Florence; you can brush by the stately 
Leonardo, watch Savonarola rant, and 
hear the blast of trumpets as Lorenzo il 
Magnifico makes a sortie from his palace. 
(Tuscan Sprina. 328 pages, 85,000 words. 
Reynal & Hitchcock, New York. $2.50.) 





The Card Detective 


The qualifications for a card detective 
are an encyclopedic knowledge of scurvy 
gambling tricks, perfect hearing and eye- 
sight, no vices, a bold crust, and 2 steel 


nerve to face the dangers of this unhealthy 
profession. Michael MacDougall, one 
of the country’s ace card-sharp spo'ters, 


has all these. Now, in collaboration with 
J. C. Furnas, he has written a book, the 
title of which—Gamsters Don’t G.\:BLE 
—embodies one of his firmest convictions. 
Because it’s practically a handbook on 
cheating at cards, this little volume should 
be read by everyone or no one. 
MacDougall is on call at most oi the 
country’s gambling spots, high-class and 
otherwise, and for a fee will come in and 
cast his gimlet eye over that fellow \ 10se 
run of luck hasn’t let up for six months. 
He’s bagged dozens of the best, some in 
very respectable neighborhoods. An‘ he 
can attest to the danger in the busi ess; 
he still carries a bullet in his leg from hav- 
ing called the turn on a certain Los An- 
geles citizen. His book describes, in words 
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and pictures, all the best tricks of the 
manipulators, the “mechanic’s grip,” the 
porcelain roulette ball (slightly weighted) , 
bottom and second dealing, and slick-ace 
wax for phony cutting. His advice is 
don’t play cards with strangers. “Every 
stranger's not a card sharp, but every 
card sharp’s a stranger.” (GAMBLERS 
Don’t GAMBLE. 150 pages, 43,000 words. 
Illustrations, appendix. Greystone, New 


York. 52.) 











Literature in Exile 
Hit!-r burnt the books and Dr. Goebbels 


shov'- from time to time that the Third 
Reich can well do without her exiled 
authors. Upon the shoulders, therefore, of 
a scattered handful of émigrés, rests the 
ereat (cerman literary tradition. This week 
two books are published which prove that 
the refugee lights still glow. 

Odoun von Horvath, who was killed last 
June in Paris by a falling tree, was well 
known to his compatriots for his verse, 
stories, and plays. Tue AGe or THE Fisu, 
however, is the first English translation 
of his work. It is a short, exquisitely 
written piece about a schoolmaster and 
his pupils, set in a totalitarian country. 

Tuxee Over THE Frontier, by Hans 
Habe, is a thrilling and competently told 
story af three people’s flight from the 
Nazis, each escape effected differently for 
a totally different reason. Once outside, 
the three cross and recross each other’s 
paths in refugee haunts of Europe, and in 
this way the author is able to paint a 
general picture. of what the German 
émigré is up against. (THe AGe OF THE 
Fisu. /23 pages, 29,000 words. Dial, New 
York. 82. Taree Over THE FRONTIER. 287 
pages, 92,000 words. Dodd, Mead, New 
York. $2.50.) 





A Canadian in Spain 

It is refreshing to come upon a_ book 
about the Spanish war as honest and un- 
pretentious as Ted Allan’s Tuis Time a 
Berrer Eartu. The author, a young Cana- 
dian newspaper man who served eight 
months with the loyalists, went to Spain 
because he believed in the republican 
cause, not because he needed copy. His 
novel, written with a simplicity and forth- 
rightness an older writer might envy, tells 
the story of six young men and a girl who 
were strangers to the Spanish earth but 
were ready to bleed and die to defend it. 
“We can’t lose, whether we live or die, we 
can’t lose.” 

The men—a Negro from Chicago (who 
was a'raid he’d be taken for a Moor), a 
French-Canadian, a coal miner, an actor, 
a Brocklyn Jew, and a Montreal reporter 
—had never given much thought to Spain 
before they boarded the ship in New York. 
Spain, mused Bob Curtis as they trudged 
over the frozen Pyrenees (keeping a sharp 
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eye out for French border patrols), had 
been a colored spot on the map, evoking 
hazy pictures of Don Juans and sefioritas, 
of bullfights, castles, olives. Now suddenly 
it was the all-important arena of a battle 
between ideologies. 

After the six joined the Abraham Lin- 
coln Battalion of the International Bri- 
gade, Bob Curtis’ story went off at a 
tangent to the others’. Because he’d been 
on a newspaper he was requisitioned as 
an announcer for the government overseas 
broadcasting station; the rest, after a too- 








short training period, were then sent up 
into the thick of the bloody show at 
Jarama. 

In Madrid Bob met Lisa, a German 
photographer, and felt he’d found his 
destiny. But he never felt right about the 
rest of the gang in the trenches. The con- 
flict between his desire for Lisa and the 
call within himself to a sterner duty than 
broadcasting propaganda forms the back- 
bone of the novel. (Tuts Time a BetTer 
Eartu. 279 pages, 57,000 words. Morrow, 
New York. $2.50.) 
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‘The best novel of the current sea- 
son that I have come across is Herbert 
Krause’s Winp Wirnout Rain (Bobbs- 
Merrill, Indianapolis. $2.50). The au- 
thor is now head of the department of 
English at Augustana College, Sioux 
Falls, S.D. He has come up the hard 
way. He was born and raised on a farm 
in the bleak hills of Minnesota, where 
it gets pretty cold in the wintertime. 
And his novel is about life on a Minne- 
sota farm. It is bleak, discouraging (to 
farmers), lyrical, and in _ idiomatic 
Americanese. 

The story is told in the first person 
by the eldest son of a large family. It 
suffers, I think, from having a plot and 
from having an altogether too intellect- 
ual (in the bad sense) theory about hu- 
man behavior. Yet Krause can write. 
This is a first novel. I doubt that it will 
make his reputation, but I admire the 
fine spirit of the publishers who are 
counting so much on it. With luck, they 
will be requited: Krause has the stuff 
in him to become a first-rate novelist. 
He is so young that he views life with 
an intense pessimism. 

However, he is 32 and old enough 
now to try to accept the fact that life 
is a bit difficult at times for most of us 
and that it is the part of good sense to 
struggle along somehow. Bright days 
may come. And bright days do come— 
for nearly everybody. (I wouldn’t bet 
on this; but then I am not much of a 
gambler: I am just figuring on my own 
experience.) And I think that, maybe, 
a very bright day has dawned for Mr. 
Krause, who (by his own account) has 
had a tough struggle and yet (by his 
publisher’s testimony) has had a very 
interesting life indeed: 

“The year he was 20 he ‘teamed’ for 
a construction company, drove a span 
of horses and a scraper, and watched a 





Ad Lib 


by BURTON RASCOE 


dam grow into a towering structure. 
With the money he had saved, he en- 
tered Park Region Academy and in less 
than three years was graduated, salu- 
tatorian of his class. He began college 
work at the Park Region Junior Col- 
lege and was graduated with a magna 
cum laude from St. Olaf College. 

“Meanwhile he worked summers, va- 
cations, and after hours in newspaper 
offices, for an advertising firm, in a 
bank, as a hired hand on a farm, shock- 
ing and threshing grain. He spent one 
summer walking all over the country as 
a book agent, selling Bibles. In the fall 
of 1934 he went to the University of 
Iowa with a scholarship [how do people 
wangle these scholarships? I guess you 
have to be good, like Mr. Krause] but 
with scarcely any other funds and, like 
many another [Hear! Hear!] fellow, 
worked his way through. He received 
his Master’s degree in 1935, having 
written a volume of verse in lieu of a 
research paper, and went to Bread Loaf 
School of English on a creative writing 
fellowship.” 

Looks to me like the lad has done 
pretty well by himself. 

Mr. Krause has the stuff in him, I 
believe, to catch the point. He will recall 
that, in the tough life he has led, he has 
also had some fun—as we all have had— 
winds may blow without rain in Min- 
nesota and that, still, people will choose 
to live there and have their lives out 
as pleasantly and as industriously as one 
can have it as head of the department 
of English of Augustana College, Sioux 
Falls, S. D. I say this in all homage and § 
respect to Mr. Krause, who has much 
talent. He must overcome a tendency 
to be “literary.” He has read a lot of 
bad books, recommended by the school- } 
masters, and he has taken them too } 
seriously. But he will, I believe, come 
out of it. 
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OTHER NEW BOOKS 


American Saca. Marjorie Barstoy 
Greenbie. 640 pages, 218,000 words. Bibjj. 
ography, index. Whittlesey House, Ney 
York. $4. A rambling hodge-podge of 
Americana, described as “the history and 
literature of the American Dream of , 
better life.” 


Stupres 1N Mopern Drriomacy. By 
Harold Nicolson. Harcourt, Brace, Ney 
York. $2.50 each. “Portrait of a Diplo. 
matist.” 316 pages, 130,000 words. Ilys. 
trations, appendixes, index. “Peaceniaking. 
1919.” 371 pages, 106,000 words. Tilistra. 
tions, index. “Curzon: The Last Phase” 
408 pages, 115,000 words. Illustrations, in. 
dex. A noted contemporary diplomat 
writes a history of his art going back more 
than 50 years. The first volume is a biog. 
raphy of Sir Arthur Nicolson, the author's 
father; the second deals with the Paris 
Peace Conference; and the third is « sur. 
vey and analysis of the postwar confer- 
ences in Switzerland. 


Tue Story or A Lake. By Negley Far- 
son. 461 pages, 153,000 words. Harcourt. 
Brace, New York. $2.50. This fast-moving 
novel of an ex-foreign correspondent is 
essentially a rewritten version of his popu- 
lar autobiography, “The Way of a Trans- 
gressor.” Though he changes the names of 
his principals and adds some fancy love 
adventures, Farson shows he is still fond 
of his own life story. 





MYSTERY WEEK 


Mvrper Unper Construction. By Sue 
MacVeigh. 247 pages. Houghton Mifflin, 
Boston, $2. Winthrop Mason got his job 
on the New York, Chicago & Western 
Railroad because he was the presicent’s 
son-in-law. No one regretted his murder 
except Andy MacVeigh, who had to find 
the murderer. 


Door Naits Never Die. By Anthony 
Wynne. 315 pages. Lippincott, Phila- 
delphia. $2. When an impoverished Eng- 
lish squire is accused of murdering his 
wealthy cousin, monocled and massive 
Dr. Eustace Hailey breaks with his hard- 
headed friend, Colonel Wickham of Scot- 
land Yard, to give justice a prod. 


Deatu Tears a Comic Strip. By Theo- 
dora DuBois. 235 pages. Houghton Mifflin, 
Boston, $2. Dr. and Mrs. Jeffrey McNeill 
on the trail once again, this time in pur- 
suit of a murderer who makes his victim 
an unwitting morphine addict, then kills 
him by withdrawing the drug. 


Tue Moor Fires Mystery. By Har- 
riette R. Campbell. 281 pages. Harpers, 
New York. $2. Penny got her job as nurs- 
ery governess because she was ingenuous 
—and it was that very quality that helped 
her aid Simon Brade in tracking dowi the 
murderer of her boss, Lord Serbridge- 
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Caught Napping— 

Cambridge, Mass.: During proceed- 
ings against two men charged with break- 
ing into a drugstore, Judge Wilford D. 
Gray spied two jurors asleep. He declared 








a mist ial. 


Well Oiled— 

Rockford, Ill.: Fed up with the num- 
ber of drunks repeatedly tossed into his 
jail to sober up, Sheriff William C. Bell 
added something new to their menu: castor 
oil to ‘avor the usual bread and water. 


The Price of Obedience— 

New York City: Hyman Baskin, 65- 
year-o\d baker, trained his wagon-pulling 
horse to follow him from door to door 
while making deliveries. When Baskin 
walked against the arrow into a one-way 
street last week, the horse followed—cost- 
ing the owner a $2 fine. 


Children on Strike— 

New York City: When Mrs. Fannie 
Fishner threatened to get rid of the family 
dog, (Jueenie, the two Fishner children 





International 


and their pals carried picket signs and 
the dor in front of the home. The dog 
caught cold and the mother relented. 


Under the Dome— 


Washington: If a heavy snowfall 
comes, the 82-year-old roof of the nation’s 
Capito! may collapse, reported Thomas W. 
Marshall, consulting engineer, last week. 
But the House Appropriations Committee 
turned down a proposal to spend $585,000 
for a new roof and was satisfied to vote 
4 $5,000 appropriation for a survey to 
determine how much of a menace the old 
One might be. 
















































Enjoy 39% less ocean on the short 
route to Europe...1,000 miles 
down the St. Lawrence Seaway! 
See Montreal, old-world Québec 
...colorful French-Canada! 


The four stately Duchesses now have 
enlarged room-with-bath accommoda- 
tions. $165 up Cabin Class ($182 with 
bath); $122.50 up Tourist Class; $93.50 
Third Class. Also the famous Empresses 
and economical Mont ships. 








Folders, sailings— your own agent or Canadian 





New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Washington, Buffalo, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Chicago, Los Angeles, Montreal, and 31 other cities in the U. S. and Canada. 
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TRANSITION 


Birthday: 
r 








Acme 


Tommy Cuark, a house cat owned by 
Dr. William L. Clark of Seneca Falls, N.Y., 
24, Feb. 17. Mayor Francis J. Souhan and 
other city officials arranged a dinner party 
in Tommy’s honor. As the 200 guests 
looked on, Sheriff Herbert P. Yells “swore 
in” Tommy as a special Seneca County 
deputy sheriff while Dr. Clark promised 
that his aged pet would carry out the 
duties of his office and uphold the Consti- 
tution. It all left Tommy cold; he lay 
quietly in a decorated basket, half asleep, 





and oblivious to the complimentary 
speeches. 
Arrived: 

Str Rona.tpD 


Linpsay, British Am- 
bassador to the Unit- 
ed States, in New 
York, to resume his 
duties after a_ six- 
week vacation at 
home. The 61-year- 
old diplomat refused 
to discuss foreign af- 
fairs but verified reports that he would 
soon quit his post: “I am going to retire 
later in the year according to the custom- 
ary procedure of the diplomatic service.” 
He is expected to remain in Washington 
until after the visit of the King and Queen 
to the United States. 


Fired: 


By Gov. Richard 
W. Leche of Louisi- 
ana, ALIce Lee Gros- 
JEAN THARPE, 33- 
year-old protégée and 
confidante of the late 
Sen. Huey P. Long, 
as Supervisor of Pub- 
lic Funds; and her 
husband, Wi1AM A. 
THARPE, as secretary 
of the State Tax 
Commission. Ten days before, the Gov- 
ernor demoted Mrs. Tharpe from her im- 
portant post of State Collector of Revenue. 
Though Leche, a Long-backed governor, 


International 











Wide World 


refused to explain the dismissals, it was 
thought he planned to purge all of the 
Louisiana Kingfish’s old adherents and 
take over control of the “one-man politi- 
cal kingdom” on his own in the 1940 
primaries. Long appointed Mrs. Tharpe, 
originally his personal secretary, as Louisi- 
ana’s first woman Secretary of State in 
1930. At the time of the Senator’s assassi- 
nation four years ago she was considered 
his closest political adviser. Her father, 
mother, brother, and sister are still on the 
public pay roll. 





Resigned: 


Josep B. Keenan, 51, as Assistant to 
the Attorney General of the United States, 
to return to private law practice after a 
vacation in Florida. A former Cleveland 
lawyer, he joined the Department of: Jus- 
tice in 1933 as special assistant attorney 
general. Three years 
later, his investiga- 
tion into general crime 
and racket conditions 
won him a promotion. 
During the Supreme 
Court fight in 1937, 
Keenan served as the 
President’s legislative 
representative. 





International 





Inducted: 


In New York, Dr. Wriu1am Lyon 
Pue ps, lecturer and professor emeritus of 
English literature at Yale University, into 
the Dexter Fellows Tent of the Circus 
Saints and Sinners 
Club of America, 
which traditionally 
hazes all its big-name 
initiates. Installed as 
the club’s latest “fall 
guy,” Dr. Phelps was 
described as “a libra- 
ry wired for sound” 
and was _ presented 
with a dunce cap and 
varsity “‘Why’’— 
burlesque of the an- 
nual award of the 
Yale Club of Mont- 
clair (N.J.) to the 
graduate who “has 
made his ‘Y’ in life.” 
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Planned: 


By the Department of Justice, the 
sale of impounded property—estimated at 
$500,000—of Grover CLEVELAND BeErc- 
DOLL, convicted World War draft dodger 
who escaped to Germany in 1920. The 
proceeds realized on Bergdoll’s possessions 
—which include $308,234 in cash, $165,- 
950 in real estate and mortgages, and mis- 
cellaneous securities—will be placed in the 
Treasury. Bergdoll’s German-born wife 
left the United States last December with 


—= 


her five children after three years of yajp 
pleading with government officials anq 
President Roosevelt for the restoration of 
the fortune and permission for her hys. 
band’s return to America. 





Conferred: 


By King George 
VI, a baronetcy of 
the United Kingdom, 


on ANDREW Asutoy 
Waiter His, 5. 
year-old son of the 


late John Walle; 
Hills, Privy Council. 
or. The elder Hills, 
who died last Christ. 
mas Eve at 71, would 





have receive: the 

baronetcy in tlie New 

Year honors list. In- 

International formed of the title, 

the young baronet cried: “When can [ have 


it?” He thought it was something to eat, 





Dismissed: 


The $100,000 
damage suit of Ricu- 
ARD BENNETT, 66- 
year-old actor and 
father of Constance, 
Joan, and Barbara 
Bennett, against a 
New York hotel for 
injuries suffered in 
1937 when his thumb 
was crushed in one of 
the hotel’s doors under repair. In closing 
the case, United States District Court 
Judge John C. Knox asserted: “If Bennett, 
as a mature and experienced man, knew no 
better than to insert his thumb between 
the hinge side of a door and the jamb on 
which the door was being fitted, lic, and 
not the employer of the carpenter, should 
bear the loss which attended his injury.” 














Ailing: 

Marvin H. Mc- 
IntTyRE, 60-year-old 
White House secre- 
tary, with intestinal 
influenza. He had 
been scheduled to ac- 
company the Presi- 
dent South for Mr. 
Roosevelt’s participa- 
tion in the Navy ma- 
neuvers, but instead, “very ill,” he entered 
the Naval Hospital. 


Died: 

Dr. Ciarence True WILsoN, 6°, gen- 
eral secretary emeritus of the Metiodist 
Board of Temperance, Prohibition, and 
Public Morals, of uremic poisoning com- 
plicated by a heart attack, in Por‘!and, 
Ore., Feb. 16. Leader of the fight for 
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prohibition, he spent most of his life 
preaching total abstinence, from beer bar- 
els and soapboxes, decks of ships, auto- 
mobiles, trucks, and even in coal mines 
and remote logging camps. Born in Milton, 
Del. Dr. Wilson followed in the path 
blazed by his father, a Methodist minister 
who was once mobbed and beaten for his 
temperance efforts. 

Young Wilson was ordained in the 
Methodist Episcopal Church at 18 and be- 
gan immediately to gain experience and 
recognition as a prohibition leader. In 
1906, he became president of the Oregon 
Anti-Seloon League and four years later 
senera! secretary of the church temperance 
board. Even after his prohibition dreams 
were realized with the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment, Jr. Wilson continued his work, 
daiming that the prosperity of the 1920s 
directly to the liquor ban. He 
urged that the Marines enforce the law and 
that bootleggers be shot, as “the only good 
bootlegger is a dead bootlegger.” In 1929, 
he traveled 56,000 miles in 38 states, deliv- 
ering more than 500 addresses. A Repub- 
)r. Wilson supported Herbert Hoov- 
28 but four years later denounced 
‘a deserter from the dry forces.” 
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Cuartes R. Crane, 80, former Min- 
ister to China (1920-21) and ex-president 
of the Crane Co. of Chicago (1912-14), of 
pneumonia, in Palm Springs, Calif., Feb. 
14. Never enthusiastic about working in 
the plumbing-supplies firm founded by his 
father, he preferred to pursue a career of 
a globe-trotting diplomat. Besides his post 
in China, Crane served as a member of 
President Wilson’s diplomatic commission 
to investigate conditions in Siberia and 
Russia, as an unofficial observer at the 
Paris Peace Conference, and as American 
Commissioner on Mandates in Turkey. 


» 


FRANK E. De Lona, 
tonville, Pa., 
of the 
Beach, 
brought 


75, of Washing- 
inventor and manufacturer 
hook-and-eye fastener, in Palm 
la., Feb. 15. The simple invention 
him a fortune. 


Corporal Jiccs 
II, fourth English 
bulldog mascot of the 
United States Ma- 
rines, while “on duty” 
at the Marine fire 
station in Quantico, 
Va., Feb. 14. He 
dashed under _ the 
wheels of a fire truck 
responding to an 
alarm. The death of PP presented to the 
leathernecks by Gene Tunney (a former 
Marine) ), was recorded in an official notice: 
“Corporal Jiggs was born Dec. 5, 1936, and 
was descended from long lines of distin- 
guished ancestry ... On Nov. 27, 1937, he 
was accepted for enlistment i in the Marine 
Corps hy Maj. Gen. Smedley D. Butler, 
retired. He was promoted to the rank of 
Corporal, Jan. 14, 1938.” 





TASTE THE DIFFERENCE 
IN PEPSODENT ANTISEPTIC 


tS CHLORTHTMOL IN ACTION / 





@ When you want to fight a cold or 
ease a simple sore throat, you want to 
Rill germs... isn’t that right? Then look 
at these facts! 


1. BECAUSE OF CHLOR-THYMOL, 
sensational, safe Germ-Killer, Pepsodent 
Antiseptic kills germs in seconds even 
when diluted with 2 parts water. No 
other leading brand can truthfully say this! 


2. BECAUSE OF CHLOR -THYMOL 
tests show these results. Gargling with 
Pepsodent Antiseptic diluted with 2 
parts water immediately reduces the bac- 
terial count in the mouth by as much as 
97%, and that reduction still amounts in 
many cases to 80% after as long as 2 
hours! No other leading brana can truth- 
fully say this! 
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Because of Chlor-Thymol... 
Pepsodent Antiseptic kills germs 
in seconds ... even when diluted 
with 2 parts water! 


3. BECAUSE OF CHLOR - THYMOL 
Pepsodent Antiseptic makes your money 
go 3 times as far. When diluted with 2 
parts of water, it is as effective as other 
leading advertised brands used full 
strength. No other leading brand can truth- 
fully say this! 
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BUSINESS: LABOR: AGRICULTURE 





Home Building Set for Boom; 
Best Year Since 1929 Predicted 


Public Agencies Pushing 
in Drive of Private Interests; 
High Costs One Obstacle 


The position of the residential-building 
industry at the start of 1939 was unique 
in at least three respects: (1) it was virtu- 
ally the only durable-goods industry to 
report an increased volume for 1938 (the 
total building volume also gained, owing 
chiefly to public works); (2) it was the 
one “heavy goods” line for which observers 
almost unanimously forecast gains in 1939; 
and (3) despite the fact that it alone 
among such lines experienced uninter- 
rupted increases after 1934, the industry 
even at the peak of 1938 activity was op- 
erating at only about half its pre-1930 
clip (see chart). 

The optimistic year-end forecasts—nu- 
merous authorities predicted at least a 25 
per cent rise in residential contracts and 
officers of the Johns Manville Corp. fore- 
cast the erection of 400,000 privately fi- 
nanced homes, largest volume since 1929 
—have been buttressed by several im- 
portant developments since the turn of 
the year. 

Thus, home mortgages selected for ap- 
praisal (representing applications for mort- 
gage insurance by builders or purchasers) 
by the Federal Housing Administration in 
January totaled $77,594,000, a 159 per 
cent rise over the 1938 level. And FHA 
mortgage business picked up further this 
month, reaching $21,710,000 in the week 
ended Feb. 11 alone, around the record 
pace of last summer and 145 per cent 
above the comparable 1938 period. 

The FHA spurt reflected building up- 
turns in many sections. Mortgage volumes 
in the Middle West were almost 200 per 
cent higher than in 1938. A Texas “boom” 
pushed the Southwest even further above 
the national average gain, and volumes on 
the Pacific Coast continued at a high rate. 

This rush during a normally dull real- 
estate season foreshadows a sharp increase 
in home construction this spring, for FHA 
mortgage business has proved an unusu- 
ally accurate barometer of future home- 
building contracts. Thus, FHA mortgages 
selected for appraisal began to slacken in 
April of 1937 and fell rapidly thereafter, 
and the seasonally adjusted index of con- 
tracts declined after July (general busi- 
ness entered a recession in September). 

Conversely, FHA’s March 1938 business 
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Newsweek Chart; source, F. W. Dodge Corp. 


doubled the February showing and went 
on to new peaks in ensuing months, while 
the index of contracts improved slightly in 
April and soared after June. 

A concrete indication of the FHA’s con- 
fidence in the building outlook came last 
week when the agency asked Congress to 
double the current limit of $3,000,000,000 
on the value of mortgages it could insure. 
Officials predicted that the existing au- 
thority to insure would be exhausted by 
June 30, 1940. Stewart McDonald, Admin- 
istrator of the agency, also asked Congress 
to eliminate that provision of the law 
which forbids the FHA to insure mort- 
gages on “old” homes after July 1 (he 
pointed out that the building trade, like 
the motor industry, needs a good market 
for “secondhand” homes) ; to continue the 
authority to insure 25-year mortgages on 
low-cost homes, which otherwise also ex- 
pires July 1, and to terminate FHA insur- 
ance for modernization loans and enact 
certain “clarifying” amendments. Togeth- 
er, these revisions would make the FHA a 
permanent and more important factor in 
the urban mortgage market. 

Other Federal agencies also are trying 
to stimulate home construction. It was re- 
ported last week that the Temporary Na- 
tional Economic Committee was investi- 
gating building-material prices as part of 
a New Deal drive to cut building costs. 
The United States Housing Authority, in 
charge of slum clearance (NEWSWEEK, 
Aug. 1, 1938) will help swell the residen- 
tial construction volume this year. It had 
9,956 dwelling units under construction 
late in January and expects to start 75,000 
or 80,000 more during 1939. 


Independently of the government actiyj. 
ties, the building trades are carrying oyt 
extensive promotional programs and jp. 
searches in cost reduction. Numerous ma. 
terial manufacturers are experimenting 
with factory-fabricated materials and pre. 
fabricated homes. And the Nationa! Lum. 
ber Manufacturers Association is again 
sponsoring demonstration low-cost homes 
($2,250 to $3,400 including land) in prin. 
cipal cities. 





Significance 
Fundamental factors pointing to greater 
home-building volumes include: (1) the 


potential housing shortage — population 
has risen steadily; fires and depreciation 
make many homes unhabitable eacli year, 
and yet only 210,000 dwelling units were 
erected annually during the nine years 
1930-39, compared with an average of 
675,000 in the 1920-29 decade—and the 
potential shortage will become a real one 
if more of the unemployed find jobs and 
seek better shelter; (2) easier and cheaper 
financing of home sales. Under the FHA 
and similar plans, a purchaser need make 
a down payment of only 10 per cent and 


can pay interest, taxes, and principal in 
convenient monthly installments, and in- 
terest costs are lower than a decade ago. 


Predictions of building gains ranging up 
to 25 per cent are predicated upon only a 
modest further rise in business activity. 
Sharp gains in general business in the 
months ahead, therefore, would necessitate 
upward revisions of 1939 building esti- 
mates. 

It is doubtful that the New Deal can or 
will do anything about building costs, for 
the remedy necessarily involves a drive on 
building wage rates. By the end of 1938, 
building-craft pay averaged 12 per cent 
above the 1936 level, while total costs, as 
measured by the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board’s index, were only 6 per cent 
higher. 





Monopoly Probe 
FTC to Present Next Study; 
Insurance Inquiry a Fizzle 


A hundred Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Co. agents stormed the Temporary Na- 
tional Economic (Monopoly Investigat- 
ing) Committee’s final life-insurance hear- 
ings last week. The purpose of the group— 
which represented 1,800 New York City 
agents—was to deny previous tesiimony 
by eleven colleagues, who had claimed 
that the forging of policyholders’ names to 
election ballots was a “common practice. 

But Representative Sumners, acting 
TNEC chairman, would not admit ‘o thé 
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record their statement that “we refuse to 
stand idly by to be branded as forgers and 
crooks . - - while a union* attempts to 
advance its own interests by means of the 
yoice of your committee.” The next day he 
explained that such new testimony would 
be “cumulative” and the whole issue had 
been given a “distorted emphasis.” 

Two main subjects occupied last week’s 
TNEC sessions: additional evidence pur- 
porting to show that insurance-company 
election machinery did not permit policy- 
holders to control their companies, and 
testimony that directors were drawn from 
companies which often transacted business 
with the insurance company. 

Financial circles generally ignored the 
two weeks’ insurance hearings because the 
subjects considered were held of no basic 
importance. At the close of the sessions 
Acting Chairman Sumners himself said 
that he saw no effective way policyholders 
could control the management of mutual 
companies and confessed: “I am not cer- 
tain that if they had the power they could 
wisely exercise it.” To insurance compa- 
nies, however, the implied threat to 
substitute Federal for state regulation 
(News WEEK, Feb. 20) and the effect that 
the sensational, if unimportant, testimony 
might fave on the public’s opinion of in- 
surance was a serious matter (see Per- 
spective) . 

This week the monopoly probe takes a 
recess; next week it will tackle cases pre- 
sented by the Federal Trade Commission. 
Some time in March, the investigators will 
turn to the liquor industry, an angle on 
which the Federal Alcohol Administration 
is working. 








Tires and Prices 
U.S. Sues 18 Manufacturers 
on Identical-Bidding Charges 


One of the most serious effects of a 
business depression is the price cutting 
that often creates further deflation. To 
stabilize business in 1933, therefore, the 
National Recovery Administration ap- 
proved many codes which included bans 
on below-cost sales, some providing fixed 
minimum prices below which no producer 
could sell. The net effect of these and 
other code provisions was identical pric- 
ing—uniform quotations for a particular 
product within a given market area. 

Such price uniformity was a headache 
to government purchasing agents, who are 
required by law to award contracts for 
supplies to the lowest bidder. But while 
the NRA was in effect the government 
took no definite action to stop the prac- 
tice. After the Supreme Court killed the 


_— 





* A reference to the accusation that some of 


the agents alleging “forgery” were members of 


the C.1.O. (Newsweex, Feb. 20). 











Commercial Banking 





A TOWER OF STRENGTH 


BANKERS IT RUST COMPANY 


16 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
FIFTH AVE. AT 44TH ST. 57TH STREET AT MADISON AVE. 
LONDON: 26 OLD BROAD ST. 


Member of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Blue Eagle, however, blasts against identi- 
cal bidding increased in frequency and 
belligerency; two reports by the Attorney 
General in June and August of 1937 were 
especially critical. 

This week the blasts culminated in a 
suit for $1,053,474.63 damages against 
eighteen leading tire manufacturers, filed 
in New York Federal District Court by 
Attorney General Frank Murphy. The suit 
alleged: (1) that tire companies submitted 
identical bids on government contracts 
four times between Oct. 1, 1936, and Mar. 
$1, 1938; (2) that the government was 
able, after rejecting two sets of bids, to 
obtain substantially lower prices from 
Sears, Roebuck & Co.; (3) that rubber 
companies thereafter submitted varying 
bids, lower than the prices paid Sears, and 
(4) that the government should receive 
damages three times the difference be- 
tween the prices paid before the Sears deal 
and the final tire-company bids. 











Significance 


The suit against the tire companies may 
foreshadow action against other industries, 
including steel and cement, accused since 
1936 of identical bidding. In the rubber 
industry,* where chaotic price wars ruined 
hundreds of dealers and threatened dis- 
aster even to the big manufacturers -up 
through NRA days, it raises the question 
whether a return to such conditions is 
desired. 

To many economists and businessmen, 
identical bidding is a natural result of 
competition—not monopoly—for if any 
important producer cuts prices, the rest 
must meet his quotation or suffer com- 
petitively. If the others undercut still fur- 
ther, a vicious price war is under way. 
No one has yet been able to explain how 
producers could for long quote varying 
prices to the government and yet keep 
uniform quotations for the public. 





Labor Notes 


Officials of the Paraffine Companies, 
Inc., deal with eighteen different A.F.L. 
and C.1.0O. unions in their Oakland, Calif., 
plant. Four months ago, the company or- 
ganized a union-leader training class in 
order to give union leaders and members 
background to negotiate wage scales and 
working conditions. The class met once 
a week, listened to lectures, then chose up 
sides and negotiated among themselves. 
Last week this make-believe wrangling 
ended as the first class was graduated. 
Mack Stoket, State»Boaré of Education 





*A major tire concern won a victory last 
week in another antitrust case. In April 1936 
the Federal Trade Commission held that Good- 
year’s contract to make tires for Sears, Roe- 
buck & Co. was illegal under the Clayton Anti- 
trust Act. The Federal Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals at Cincinnati upset the FTC order and 
declared Goodyear was within its rights. 

















N.Y. Journal-American—Plaschke 


conference leader, passed out certificates 
to 25 students. 


§ The A.F.L. wound up its midwinter 
council meeting at Miami last week with 
an appeal to the New Deal to encourage 
private business to absorb the 10,000,000 
unemployed by (1) repeal of the excess- 
profits tax; (2) a curb on “surprising and 
unexpected” business regulations; (3) clari- 
fications of the “rules of the game.” 


{] Federal Judge George C. Scott of Sioux 
City, Iowa, granted the first injunction 
under the Fair Labor Standards (Wage- 
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Hour) Act last week. On complaint py 
the Wages and Hours Administrat’on, }, 
enjoined the Powers Manufacturing (o. 
of Waterloo from paying less than 255 cept, 
an hour. 





Jersey Crash 


Closing of Bank Spotlights 
High Taxes and the FDIC 


In the “good old days” from 1999 
through 1929 each year saw an average 
of 700 American banking institutions 
closed because of financial difficulties, Ip 
1933—the year of the bank holiday—the 
casualty list rose to 4,004. 

An important outcome of the debacle 
was the Glass-Steagall Act of 1933, which 
changed banking regulations to strengthen 
and unify the country’s bank system, and 
set up the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corp. that now insures deposits up to 
$5,000 in nearly 90 per cent of all banks, 
The combined effects of the natural 
economic purge of weak institutions and 
of the new legislation were immediately 
apparent: since 1933 the annual average of 
suspensions has been 50. 

The generally improved banking situa- 
tion was brought home last week when the 
New Jersey Title Guarantee and Trust 
Co., Jersey City’s fifth largest bank, closed 
following a quiet, three-day “wise money” 
run amounting to $2,000,000. There was 
no panic; the FDIC promptly announced 
it would soon distribute $18,000,000 on 
39,000 accounts up to the $5,000 mark. 
(The bank’s total deposits totaled some 
$21,500,000, the difference being repre- 
sented by 400 accounts over $5,000) . This 
$18,000,000 payoff is the biggest the 
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Labor negotiators—trained by their employer—graduate from school * 
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Four Scenic Routes all meet at SanFrancisco. By going 
to San Francisco on one of these routes and returning 
on another, you see an entirely different part of the United 
States each way. You see twice as much of California and 
the West as you would by going and returning on the same 
route—for little or no extra rail fare, Let me give you an 


eximple... 


] “AS YOU can see from this map, Southern Pacific’s 


vd “SEE the $50,000,000 Golden Gate International 


= Exposition on Treasure Island in the middle of San 
Francisco Bay, the most beautiful world’s fair in all 
hi ‘ory, with magnificent views of the two largest bridges 
ev.r built. On this magic island you'll enjoy the fun and 
ex itement of a trip to the Orient, the South Sea Islands, 
H: vaii, South America, Australia and dozens of other 
\ling foreign lands. 
You don’t need an automobile in San Francisco. It is a 
ve" y compact city with excellent street car and taxi service. 
Fe-ries take you direct to Treasure Island for only 10¢. 


Southern Pacific 


THE WEST'S GREATEST TRANSPORTATION SYSTEM 


How to 


SEE TWICE AS MUCH 


on your trip to the 


SAN FRANCISCO 
WORLD'S FAIR 


for little or no extra rail fare 


SS 
~~ SN 


THE ROCKIES GREAT SALT LAKE RENO HIGH SIERRA 


“G0, for example, on Southern Pacific’s Overland Route, the shortest, 
fastest route to San Francisco—over the Rockies, across Great Salt Lake 
on the spectacular Lucin Causeway, through Reno and the High Sierra. 

*You can choose from five great frains on this route—the fast, extra fare 
streamliners City of San Francisco and Forty-Niner,the Overland Limited, the 
Pacific Limited and the money-saving San Francisco Challenger for chair car 
and tourist passengers exclusively, with good meals for 25¢, 30¢ and 35¢, and 
a stewardess-nurse at your service, 
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YOSEMITE BIG TREES LOS ANGELES SOUTHWEST NEW ORLEANS 


“RETURN, as a suggestion, on our friendly Sunset Limited or Argonaut, 
tracing the romantic Sunset Route through Los Angeles, Southern 
Arizona, Texas and New Orleans, with side trips (for small extra fare) 

to Yosemite National Park, the Big Trees or Carlsbad Caverns National Park. 
Or use any other combination of our four routes. 
*From most eastern and midwestern places, such a ‘go one way, return an- 


other’ Southern Pacific ticket costs you not 1¢ more rail fare than a trip straight 
to California and back on the same route. Yet you actually see twice as much!” 


MAIL THIS COUPON today and we will send you free 
booklets describing the San Francisco World’s Fair 
and our Four Scenic Routes. Address O. P. Bartlett, 
Dept. NW-2, 310 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Name 


Address 
City State 
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THE NEW REMINGTON NOISELESS 
In this, the 1939 model of the Remington Noiseless, more than 
ever are emphasized those factors which make for speed, com- 
fort and convenience, in addition to QUIET. Here is the one 
machine that will do everything demanded of a typewriter not 
merely better, but quietly. In the general office, the private office, 


the stenographic department, thinking and working are best 
done in an atmosphere of quiet ... and it is here that there is 


no substitute for the Remington Noiseless. THE NEW REMINGTON 17 


For correspondence of the better sort, for matchless printwork, 
for manifolding and stencil cutting par excellence... for con- Lhe Completely DL lew Saypewr iter 
serving and improving the nerves, dispositions and abilities of 

the operator, executive and all within hearing, the Remington . With this Model 17, the one and only typewriter that ‘ com- 
Noiseless is supreme beyond all question. It is the world’s finest pletely new, Remington steps into unquestioned leadership ‘» the 
field of the so called “standard” machines. In this classific.tion, 
no other typewriter has so many wanted features, so ‘any 
exclusive improvements, so many obvious advantages. ‘1 no 
Siitaesmnteitiiniaitnittes other typewriter will you find the interchangeable ca Be, 
... an exclusive Model 17 feature . . . that enables one Model 17 to do the work of several wide 


this one typewriter, instead of several, : é : > find he 
will do all your wide form work. carriage machines. In no other typewriter will you finc 1 

No other machine can so quickly and , P : ¢ . 
easily be converted co take paper up smooth, easy moving carriage, such a feather-light shift, . jam 


to 31 inches wide. Here is a very real . . : : ‘ 1 sO 
saving both in capital investment and trip for preventing soiled fingers and broken nails . . 
in floor space. completely satisfying touch regulator .. . in a word, so .any 
conveniences for the comfort and advantage of the use This 
machine is truly an engineering achievement; and ther 


reason why America’s typists are swinging to Reming 





writing machine and one reason why America’s typists are 
swinging to Remington. 





CERTAINLY, A TRIAL WITHOUT OBLIGATION. CALL ANY REMINGTON RAND OFFICE TODAY 








In the orld of Tomorrow // 


om LOOK FOR THIS SIGH - - - 


=, OK..it's from , 


a” Remington Rand Ine. 
BUFFALO @ NEW YORK 
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FDIC has made in a single year; only 
$47,000,000 has gone to depositors since 
Jan. : 1934. 

FDIC Chairman Crowley said the clos- 
ing was not due to any “suspicion of 
wrongdoing.” The bank’s difficulty was 
indicated in its Dec. 31 statement: two- 
thirds of its $31,000,000 assets were in 
mortgage loans, mortgages or trust funds 
gcuring $4,135,000 in guaranteed mort- 
gage certificates, and real estate. Last week 
it was estimated that the bank held $10,- 
900,000 in foreclosed real property—a 
perilous investment in New Jersey, where 
there is no state income tax and where 
consequently property owners bear a 
heavy burden to provide state revenues. 
Jersey City real-estate taxes come to 
ground one-tenth of actual property value. 

One heavy loser in the crash will be the 
RFC, which advanced $1,750,000 to the 
long illiquid institution in 1935. An in- 
dividual loser is Gov. A. Harry Moore, 
who resigned as a director at the year end, 
because of pressure of official duties, but 
left a personal deposit of more than $5,000 
in the bank. 


Significance 


The New Jersey banks have long been 
a problem to the FDIC, which has sent 
40 per cent of all its disbursements and 
loans to that state. The insuring agency 
is now cooperating in a program to 
strengthen the state’s banking structure; 
several mergers have already been effected. 
Until recently the FDIC and New Jersey 
banking authorities have not always seen 
eye to eye on banking practices—possibly 
one explanation of why the New Jersey 
Title was not put in shape before this. 


There are political repercussions to the 
closing: foes of Mayor Frank Hague of 
Jersey City are seizing the opportunity 
to attack his costly administration and the 
general burden on Jersey property owners 
will be spotlighted. Another effect will be 
to focus nationwide attention on long- 
discussed reforms of the title-guarantee 
business. The closed bank had made guar- 
antees on 30,000 titles—a heavy contingent 
liability—and the closing automatically 
cancels them. 





Farm Powwow 


At this time of the year it is cold in 
Iowa—good weather for the farmers to 
get the chores done quickly and duck be- 
hind the stove. Many Iowa farmers did 
just that last week. But 2,000 others spent 
the week at Iowa State College at Ames, 
the agricultural center of the state that 
prides itself chiefly on its farms, attending 
the 39th annual Farm and Home Week. 

Scientific farming discussions occupied 
most of the week. E. A. Trowbridge, Uni- 
versity of Missouri animal husbandman, 
said draft horses of from 1,300 to 1,800 
pounds still were useful on farms if they 
have “courage, reasonable speed, and abili- 
ty to stand hot weather.” M. T. Jenkins, 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
urged producers not to market hybrid corn 
in the South, where its culture is not 
suitable because of growing conditions and 
diseases. O. E. Baker, Department of Agri- 
culture population expert, predicted that 
Southern sharecropping regions would con- 
tribute an increasing proportion of the 
nation’s future citizens, in view of the 
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Insured savings protected Jersey City depositors 
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That’s the Secret of 
IVORY DURAPAK 


Did you ever step out on your porch on a 
rainy morning and find the newspaper 
rain-soaked? What a mess! At the slight- 
est touch, it falls apart. Most papers are 
like that. They simply can’t stand a 
soaking. 


0 


This paper enjoys a soaking 


But look. Here comes a paper that 
welcomes water—a paper that is made 
precisely for wet jobs. It’s IVORY 
DURAPAK. 


SO WHAT? 


Suppose you think about your business, 
in all its phases, with this question in 
mind—“Is there any way I might cut 
costs by using a Wet-Strength paper?” 
Maybe. No harm in trying. 


Miss Nelson, take a letter... 


Paterson Parchment Paper Company 


| Bristol, Pennsylvania 


| IVORY DURAPAK you advertised. 


Gentlemen : 
It’s just possible use of that 


Here’s the 


I could make 


| application I have in mind 





Please give me your advice as to 
whether IVORY DURAPAK will 
do this job and save me money. 
Send some samples along to prove 
your point. 


(Signed) 








Macaroni: a maker’s style sheet Brass dies determine final form 
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Newsweek ~ oom by Pat Terry 
Drying. Stray ends go back to the kneader to be merged with new 
dough for the ever-popular food that is in particular Lenten demand 


NEWSWEEK 


Kneading the dough by machine 


declining birthrate in more _ well-to-do 
areas. 

The high point of any Iowa farm meet- 
ing is the corn show. J. H. Greiner of Keota 
was crowned the state’s corn king for pro- 
ducing 135.18 bushels an acre in a 10-acre 
test. The national average is 23.8 bushels, 


Lenten Foods 


Twice a year religious holidays play a 
major role in businessmen’s calculations. 
The Christmas-gift tradition sends retail 
trade skyrocketing every December; and 
during the six and a half weeks before 
Easter, Lent, with its meatless days, pro- 
foundly affects the food industry. 

This year the penitential period began 
Wednesday, Feb. 22, and lasts until Eas- 
ter, Apr. 9. As usual, there is a marked 
shift in the nation’s diet toward fish, maca- 
roni, dairy products, fruits, and vegeta- 
bles. And, as usual also, the makers or 
processors of those foods are happy over 
the prospects of rushing business. 

The National Macaroni Manufacturers 
Association reports that almost one-fifth 
of the 555,000,000 pounds of macaroni 
products (including spaghetti and _noo- 
dles) consumed annually is sold during 
Lent. 

Lenten fish sales rise by about 30 per 
cent above the average for the rest of the 
year. Many large fisheries intensify their 
advertising in the weeks before Easter and 
distribute special promotion material to 
stores. Typical of such campaigns is the 
$5,000 prize contest for grocers now being 
conducted by the salmon-packing indus- 
try for the best displays featuring canned 
salmon. 

Likewise, bakeries share in the Lenten 
business, particularly through the sale of 
hot cross buns, once eaten only on Good 
Friday but now vigorously promoted 
throughout the Lenten season. These 
white-iced little cakes predate the Chris 
tian era, having been eaten by the ancient 
Greeks at public sacrifices (the cross then 
signified the four quarters of the moon). 
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Group Bargaining 
British System Is Debated 


at Management Conference 


Ever since President Roosevelt’s indus- 
trial-relations commission reported that 
collective bargaining in Great Britain and 
Sweden is conducted by strong employer 
groups dickering with powerful labor 
ynions on an industrywide basis (News- 
week, Sept. 12), the British system has 
been held up as a possible solution of 
America’s labor problem. Many top-rank- 
ing management and industrial-relations 
men agreed; some others made mental 
reservations. 

By last week these reservations emerged 
as arguments against the British system. 
Ivan L. Willis, assistant industrial-rela- 
tions manager of the Standard Oil Co. 
(New Jersey), outlined the case against 
group bargaining before the American 
Management Association’s midwinter con- 
ference on industrial relations at Chicago 
—the year’s largest labor-relations session, 
which was opened last Wednesday by 
C. M. Chester, General Foods Corp. chair- 
man. 

Willis’ main point: the British system 
tends to increase class distinctions, creat- 
ing a wider chasm between employer and 
worker instead.of solving mutual problems 
through community of interest. Other 
arguments: (1) efficiency suffers when in- 
dustrywide contracts remove labor from 
competition; (2) American labor would re- 
fuse to endure dictatorship by the power- 
ful union leadership demanded; (3) com- 
pact employer groups would invite further 
governmental regulation; (4) British work- 
ers themselves don’t like the system, as in- 
dicated by continued unauthorized strikes 
and a union membership drop from 8,348,- 
000 to 5,308,000 since 1920. 

Almon E. Roth, president of the San 
Francisco Employers Council, which is 
rapidly gathering West Coast employers 
into bargaining groups, presented the 
other side of the picture. Industrywide 
contracts, he said, eliminate the task of 
negotiating separate agreements; they re- 
move low wages and working conditions 
as elements of competition; and they deter 
one-plant strikes financed by union bro- 
thers still at work in competitive establish- 
ments. E: ployers’ bargaining associations, 
moreover, provide a clearinghouse for la- 
bor-relations information, public-relations 
activities, and data necessary for bar- 
gaining. 

_Other discussions at the industrial rela- 
tions meeting. 

Jos Securrry: Prof. C. Canby Balder- 
ston of the University of Pennsylvania dis- 
cussed tested methods of reducing employ- 
ment fluctuations. Among them: off-sea- 
son advertising and price concessions; de- 
velopment of South American markets 
where the seasonal demand is reversed; 


building up inventories; institution of flexi- 
ble work weeks and annual wage plans. 

SociaL Security: Since workers want 
still more security, company thrift plans, 
retirement annuities, death and disability 
benefits are just as good business now as 
before Social Security, according to J. 
Douglas Brown of Princeton University. 


Significance 


The Chicago debate missed clear-cut 
exposition of the advantages and disad- 
vantages of the British system, since the 
San Francisco practice varies in details 
from the European model. It did, how- 
ever, bring to many industrial-relations 
men who have been leaning toward the 
British plan, realization that it has draw- 
backs. 

A majority of the group conceded the 
dangers in industrywide bargaining as 
pointed out by Willis. But they also agreed 
that the San Francisco Employers Coun- 
cil is perhaps the only answer to the San 
Francisco problem of extreme union mili- 
tance and leadership that is inclined con- 
tinually to demand concessions to solidify 
membership. They reconciled these views 
through the fact that, while the mechanics 
of the British system are used on the West 
Coast, the attitude is different. The pa- 
ternalism that characterizes the British la- 
bor relations, resulting in reduced output 
and inevitable lower living standards, is 
not in the San Francisco picture. 





Barter Fantasy 


Check Fails to Back Up Reports 
of Reich Bids to U.S. Farmers 


In 1933 the California Walnut Growers 
Association shipped some walnuts to Ger- 
many, accepting jute bags and nails in 
payment. Three years later President Wal- 
ter Teagle of the Standard Oil Co., of 
New Jersey announced that his company 
had taken a shipment of harmonicas in 
exchange for oil supplied to the Reich 
(Newsweek, June 13, 1936). Aside from 
such isolated instances, the small amount 
of barter carried on between the United 
States and Germany in recent years has 
received virtually no publicity. 

In the past few weeks, however, news- 
papers have reported that several farmers’ 
cooperative organizations in the Midwest 
were negotiating with Reich emissaries to 
swap large quantities of wheat and lard 
for German agricultural machinery, poul- 
try netting, and barbed wire. Other re- 
ports indicated that the Nazis were in the 
market for a substantial amount of 
American cotton, to be paid for with Ger- 
man manufactured products. 

Efforts by Newsweek correspondents 
in Dallas, New Orleans, Chicago, Wash- 
ington, and Des Moines to confirm these 
rumors were unavailing. The Department 
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Sheer sorcery ... the spell of vibrant 
tropic ports! Sail into Caribbean waters 
with light-hearted comrades; see how 
the first class accommodations—de- 
lightful sea and shore pleasures—Great 
White Fleet bospitality—ift a Guest 
Cruise above the usual Winter voyage. 


N 


Especially designed for the tropics, your 
shining white liner gives you an outdoor 
pool, outside stateroom; serves you in- 
comparable food ... entertains you 
with a splendid orchestra, sound mov- 
ies, gay cruise programs. +777 Every 
Saturday there’s a cruise to Costa Rica 


— Po 
ae 
with 2 calls at Havana, and a visit to 
the Panama Canal Zone (15 Days, $210 
up) ... Every Wednesday a cruise to 
Puerto Colombia (Barranquilla) and 
Cartagena, Colombia, S. A., with 2 calls 
at Kingston, Jamaica, B. W. I. and a 
visit to the Panama Canal Zone (15 


Days—$210 up) ... Alternate Satur- 
days tours to the Highlands of Guate- 
mala with calls at Santiago, Cuba and 
Honduras (26 days, all expenses, $295 
up). Ask about other services from New 
York, Philadelphia and New Orleans. 


GREAT WHITE FLEET 


Abply any Authorized Travel Agent or United Fruit Co. 
Pier 3 N.R. 07 632 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Also Chicago, New Orleans, Philadelphia, Boston. 
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Of the many famous hotels in the world, there are none alike. 
Each has its own personality ~® It is the aim of the St. Regis 
to skillfully blend the finest features of hotel-keeping. This is 
demonstrated by such features as its traditionally fine kitchen, 
a carefully selected list of tested wines, restaurants for every 
mood, livable rooms, and its respect for the niceties of old- 
fashioned inn-keeping. It is expressed on the other hand by 
the fact that it is New York’s most completely air-conditioned 
hotel ~~ The two-fold charm of the St. Regis may be yours 
at surprisingly modest rates. 
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of Agriculture also investigated and foun; 
no truth in them. Officials branded th. 
stories part of a Nazi propaganda can, 
paign to embarrass the Administration by 
dangling before Midwestern farmers the 
lure of a large potential market for their 
products in Germany. Barter, long pra. 
ticed by Germany, conflicts squarely wit} 
Secretary Hull’s reciprocal-trade policy. 

A barrier in the way of exchanging cot. 
ton, lard, or wheat for manufactured good; 
from the Reich is the fact that sellers of 
these farm products here cannot handle 
a large quantity of German wares. More. 
over, because of lack of a reciprocal-tracj 
agreement between Germany and _ the 
United States,* full import duties ar 
levied on Nazi goods. 





WEEK IN BUSINESS 


Depression Preventatives 


After eighteen months’ study, a group 
of more than 50 leading industrialists and 
economists listed the conditions which 
must prevail during periods of recovery 
and prosperity to help prevent depres- 
sions. Their report, sponsored by the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, urges: 
abandonment of government activity 
which prevents the functioning of private 
enterprise; recognition by government that 
regulation of business does not justify di- 
rect control of the facilities of business; 
moderate and equitable taxes; and re- 
striction of government expenditures and 
debt. 


Business Notes 

The TVA and the city of Memphis 
agreed to buy the electric and gas proper- 
ties of the Memphis Power & Light Co. 
(NEWSWEEK, Jan. 30) for $17,560,000 
. . . Chrysler Corp. reported net earnings 
of $18,798,294 in 1938, compared with 
$50,729,211 in 1937 . . . Following in the 
footsteps of the Radio Corp. of America 
(Newsweek, Jan. 30), stockholders of 
Consolidated Edison Co. of New York on 
Mar. 20 will consider a resolution that at 
each annual meeting thereafter they vote 
to pick a firm of independent public ac- 
countants to audit the company’s books. 


Promoted 

For 25 years, Guy Hack worked as a 
machinist in the Reo motor factory at 
Lansing, Mich. Last week he was elevated 
to the company board of directors. During 
reorganization proceedings Hack, as presi- 





* In contrast to the reports of increased trade 
with Germany was the signing of a contract 
last week between Parker’s Department Store 
in Harlem, New York, and the Department 
Stores Employes Union, by which the company 
promised not to buy or sell any goods manu- 
factured in Germany, Italy, or Japan—the first 
such agreement in this country, according to 
union officials, although some stores 1n recent 
years have refused to stock German and Japar 
nese goods. 
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BUSINESS TIDES 





Only a little while ago if anyone 
had said that we soon would see the 
time when the stock market would go 
up in anticipation of a speech by Harry 
Hopkins he would have been regarded 
as crazy. Even now he would not be 
able to get much support for such an 
opinion, but at least the possibility was 
discussed last week in connection with 
the talk scheduled to be given by the 
new Secretary of Commerce Feb. 24. 
And there was ample basis for raising 
the question, for certainly there is 
every reason to believe that the speech 
will be favorable to business. Further, 
there is every reason to believe that all 
of Mr. Hopkins’ speeches and _ policies 
of the next eighteen months will be of 
this character. 

In other words we now have a Secre- 
tary of Commerce whose every effort, 
unless he stubs his toe, should be to win 
the confidence of, and help, business. 
His administration may well prove to 
be the high spot in the whole history of 
the New Deal from the point of view 
of sympathetic treatment to business. 

This conclusion is so obvious that it 
would not be worth the space necessary 
to express it were it not for one thing. 
This is that a large proportion of busi- 
nessmen expect exactly the reverse 
from the new Secretary. They look 
back over Hopkins’ lack of experience 
in the field, and his past expressions of 
opinion as they relate to business, and 
conclude that they may as well expect 
the worst. As they see it, he is just an- 
other extreme New Dealer who thinks 
business should be kicked in the shins 
at every opportunity. There are a few, 
of course, who refuse to go along with 
this view, but they definitely are in the 
minority. The rank and file believe the 
appointment of Hopkins was, and will 
continue to be, bad for business. 

The error made by those holding this 
unfavorable attitude is that they are 
failing to consider the political necessi- 
ties of the case. If one assumes that 
Hopkins is at all ambitious politically 
—and there would seem to be little 
room for argument on that point—the 
conclusion is inescapable that he must 
work on the side of business. 

This is immediately clear if one ex- 
amines his present position and the po- 
litical possibilities. At the moment it 








He Has to be Good 






by RALPH ROBEY 





may be assumed, or perhaps we should 
say it may be taken for granted that 
Hopkins assumes, that he has or can 
get the support of Left-wing Demo- 
cratic leaders and can count on a major 
portion of the so-called relief vote, His 
weakness comes from the fact that the 
more conservative elements of his party 
cannot see him as potential Presidential 
timber and would, if the question arose 
now, turn thumbs down on him as a 
candidate and would do so with vigor. 
If Hopkins is looking forward to 1940, 
therefore, he must between now and 
then win the support of the non-New 
Deal portion of his party. 

How can he do this? There is only 
one possible way, and that is to swing 
business opinion to his side. If he can 
do this, if a large number of business- 
men and a substantial conservative 
opinion become convinced that Hop- 
kins is relatively top-notch, the more 
realistic of the Right-wing Democratic 
leaders might easily conclude he is the 
best compromise available. 

The question before Hopkins thus 
becomes one of how to bring business- 
men and conservative opinion to his 
support. In attempting to accomplish 
this the first task is to do a really good 
job in running the Department of Com- 
merce. This will be comparatively easy, 
because Hopkins is a good adminis- 
trator. But this alone will not be suf- 
ficient. In addition Hopkins must con- 
vince business that he understands and 
is interested in helping it solve its prob- 
lems. Whether he succeeds will depend 
upon his speeches, upon the policies he 
sponsors, upon the impression he gives 
business leaders when he comes into 
contact with them, and—perhaps most 
important of all—upon whether his 
story rings true. 

Being a shining light in all these di- 
rections would not be easy for anyone 
under the best of circumstances. For 
Hopkins, because of his lack of ex/eri- 
ence, it will be doubly difficult. But it 
is the one course that can keep the po- 
litical path open to him. Regardless of 
what his real feelings about our busi- 
ness system may be, therefore, if Hop- 
kins is at all ambitious politically he 
has to be good. His story must be, in 
all its major aspects, the story of busi- 
ness. Anything else would be political 
suicide. 
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When Salada Tea is travel- 


ing, Aluminum is its con- 
stant chaperon. Tea leaves 
are shipped across the sea 
in airtight chests lined with 
Aluminum. Then, for reship- 
ment to your grocer, tea is 
wrapped in Aluminum Foil. 
This pure metal keeps 
foreign tastes and odors from 
altering tea’s natural flavor. It 
excludes air, light and mois- 
ture, the spoilers of freshness. 
Whatever the product, it is 
kept fresh if it comes in Alcoa 
Aluminum Foil, made by 


Aluminum Company of America, 
2155 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


. ALCOA 
Aluminum 
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Presenting Bert C. Goss 


Newsweek’s Business-Labor-A griculture Editor 
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of news plus news sig- 
nificance necessitates 
authoritative interpre- 
tation of every phase of 
the world’s happenings. 
Often, news of business, 
labor, and agriculture is 
freighted with significance to the lives of all 
of us. So it is imperative that Newsweek’s 
Business Department be directed by a man 
who is an authority on industry and com- 
merce, labor and agriculture . . . and their 
interrelation in today’s industrial era. 

Such a man is Bert C. Goss. 

His training, background, interests, and 
connections have given him a panoramic pic- 
ture of his chosen fields that enables him to 
guide and direct Newsweek’s presentation 
of business news ... and business news 
significance. 

Newsweek is in constant communication 
with all sources of business news. Its editors 
and correspondents are in close association 
with the business world. So from every 
source, Newsweek gathers significant busi- 
ness news, presents accurate fact and au- 
thoritative interpretation. The authority of 
that news and interpretation is attested to 
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by numerous unsolicited 
letters of approval and 
commendation from 
leaders of business, in- 
dustry, and finance. 

Bert Goss first came 
in contact with the busi- 
ness world as an in- 
structor in economics, business, and munici- 
pal finance at New York University’s School 
of Commerce. His work there attracted the 
attention of the editor of New York’s Jour- 
nal of Commerce, who persuaded Goss to 
forsake teaching for journalism. 

For the Journal of Commerce, Goss pre- 
pared a front-page column, The Business 
Outlook, wrote several editorials a week... 
and soon became general assistant to the 
managing editor, a position he held until 
joining Newsweek. In addition, Bert Goss 
possesses a doctor’s degree in business. 

His associates in the Business Department 
are each an authority on some phase of busi- 
ness activity. 

And, insofar as experience is a criterion of 
ability, it is interesting to note that Business 
Editor Goss and his associates have a busi- 
ness and journalistic background totaling 
about thirty years. 
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Wide World 
Guy Hack, machinist-director 


dent of the United Automobile Workers 
(C1.0.) local in the plant, argued for 
worker representation on the board. The 
stockholders assented. Employes voted 
him the job. 


Exemption Controversies 

A Senate committee hearing testimony 
on the President’s proposal to subject 
salaries of all public employes and state 
and municipal bond interest to the income 
tax ran into two controversies last week. 
Treasury representatives contradicted 
earlier testimony of local officials and 
bondmen that taxation of local bonds 
would drastically raise local-government 
borrowing costs. And John Philip Wen- 
chel, chief counsel of the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue, attacked a report of the 
jont committee on internal-revenue tax- 
ation which asserted doubts on the con- 
stitutionality of the proposed measures. 
Qn Monday the Senate committee ap- 
proved the bill to tax public salaries passed 
by the House, but asked for more time to 
study taxation of bonds. 


Trends 


Commercial failures for the week ended 
Feb. 9 at 261 were six above the previous 
week but 63 below the 1938 week, Dun 
{ Bradstreet reported. 


New life insurance for January ran 23.9 
per cent more than in the 1938 month, 
according to reports from 40 major com- 
panies. 


Electric-power output for the week end- 


ed Feb. 11 was 10.5 per cent over last 
year. 


Shoe production in January is esti- 
mated at 34,500,000 pairs by the Tanners 
Council of America—35 per cent over 
last year and the best January on record 
except 1937. 


AVIATION 





Ready for the Atlantic: 


Pan American Needs Only U.S. 
Approval to Start Service 


For at least ten years, officials of Pan 
American Airways have worked on plans 
for a transatlantic air line. Year by year 
these plans have been reshaped. Better 
planes have become available. Lessons 
learned in the Caribbean and the Pacific 
have suggested changes in the proposed 
flying technique. Shifts in the progress of 
long-drawn-out negotiations for landing 
privileges on European-controlled territory 
have indicated first one route, then an- 
other, as “most probable.” But through it 
all, the details remained secrets. 

In recent months Pan American has 
obtained all the necessary European land- 
ing privileges. It has air bases ready at ten 
points in America, on midocean islands, 
or in Europe. It has a dozen crews, trained 
in the Pacific or on the United States- 
Bermuda route, available for Atlantic 
service. It has a big four-engined Boeing 
“super clipper” ready to make one last 
needed “shakedown” flight to Europe. 
Granted United States permission and a 
mail contract, it could set up a regular 
service by the end of April. Last week, to 
win those two remaining elements, Pan 
American filed formal application for At- 
lantic service with the Civil Aeronautics 
Authority—and, as required by law, ac- 
companied its application with many de- 
tails of its program. 

For one year after start of operations, 
Pan American will operate at least two 
round trips a week; thereafter it will step 
up its frequency to four weekly crossings 
in each direction. It will use its big Boeing 
flying boats, equipped as luxurious 34- 
passenger sleepers, for its basic service. 

The most likely terminals are New York 
and Southampton, England, but Baltimore 
or Charleston may be used as a winter 
base and Boston as a port of call. The 
route to Europe may shift, according to 
the season or the weather situation, be- 
tween a northern route (via Newfound- 
land and Ireland) and a southern route 
(via the Azores, Lisbon, and Marseille) . 

A sample schedule submitted for an 
eastward crossing via the southern route: 
Leave New York at 2 p.m. Saturday; reach 
Horta, Azores, at 7 a.m. Sunday (local 
time); leave Horta 8 a.m. Sunday; arrive 
Lisbon 4 p.m. Sunday; leave Lisbon (after 
a night in a hotel) 6 a.m. Monday; arrive 
Marseille 1:15 p.m. Monday; leave Mar- 
seille 1:45 p.m.; arrive Southampton 5:45 
p.m. the same day—the whole thing in less 
than 24 hours of elapsed time. 

No exact fares are set, but in stating its 
expected passenger income Pan American 
figures an average net revenue of approxi- 
mately $315 a passenger for a one-way 
crossing. 








Travelers who have seen the rest of 
@.. world say they find New Mexico 
as unspoiled and refreshing as the cool 
summer breezes that sweep down from 
our towering mountain peaks. Whether 
you wander into some ancient Indian 
pueblo and find a ceremonial dance in 
progress... take that amazing trip through 
the Carlsbad Caverns National Park ... 
visit some or all of eight historic National 
Monuments... linger in towns still salty 
with the tang of the Old West... play in 
eighteen million acres of green National 
Forest . . . or just loaf in this land of 

Manana... your New Mexico vacation 
will pack your days with new and 
fascinating sights and experiences. 
Don’t you want our free booklet 
that tells more about it? Then 
mail the coupon — today! 


TOURISTZes BUREAU 


New Mexico State Tourist Bureau, 

Room 536 State Capitol, 

Santa Fe, New Mexico. 

Gentlemen: Please send your free booklet “Two 
Weeks in New Mexico” to: 


Name sentnaniientemintiaidiniiildceinamdnml 
ces cenatiancsncvciianneneniotinthaeanesenalasdgaiiiaaty 
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Perspective 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


Hit-and-Run 


ym reassurances of Senator O’Ma- 
honey, Congressman Hatton Sumners and 
Securities Exchange Commissioner Doug- 
las about the insurance investigation of 
the so-called “Monopoly” Committee are 
unquestionably so sincere that it may seem 
gratuitous to say that the insurance in- 
vestigation isn’t coming off in a way calcu- 
lated to help the public interest involved. 
Yet that’s unfortunately the case. Despite 
their preliminary assurances that insurance 
policies are in no danger whatever and 
that the equities of insurance companies 
are more than adequate, there has been no 
lack of alarming headlines. And though 
headline writers may be charged with gen- 
eral inaccuracy, the fact remains that in 
this instance their handiwork seems to 
reflect the course of the investigation itself. 
Apparently the investigators have set 
out to prove three things: first, that insur- 
ance business is a big business; second, 
that the directors of the insurance com- 
panies are sometimes also the directors of 
other kinds of companies or have “influ- 
ence” in the affairs of other companies; 
and, third, that the officers and boards of 
directors are self-perpetuating. 


N ow let’s take a look at the way 
the investigators proceeded to handle these 
three aspects of the subject. 

During the first day of the investigation, 
charts and tabulations and lecturers with 
pointers were introduced to “prove” that 
insurance companies are very large and 
that, in the aggregate, the life-insurance 
business is an immense factor in the eco- 
nomic life of the country. But obviously 
neither the Committee members nor the 
country at large required any such “proof.” 
The facts are common knowledge. The in- 
surance companies have been proudly 
shouting them from the housetops for 
years. The policyholders have been com- 
forting themselves with that knowledge 
for decades. 

Why, then, set forth the facts as though 
they were a revelation unless—unless the 
investigators want the Committee and 
the country to infer that the insurance 
companies should not be big? Whether or 
not that was the intention of the investi- 
gators is shrouded in mystery. But that, 
at any rate, is how they left the question 
hanging. It is significant, certainly, that 
no effort was made to feature the con- 
clusions of the most competent investiga- 
tion of insurance ever made—the Arm- 
strong investigation—which complained of 
the cost of selling insurance 35 years ago, 


a cost which was largely the product of 
competition among companies. Certainly 
no one called particular attention to the 
fact that, if we should increase the num- 
ber of companies and diminish the size, the 
cost of insurance would increase rather 
than decrease. No one suggested loudly 
that the size of insurance companies is 
probably attributable to the great popu- 
larity of life insurance—a popularity based 
upon the magnificent record of all of the 
important companies in recent years. The 
presentation of the facts was such that the 
news stories, in turn, were definitely dis- 
quieting. 


The second subject to which the 
investigators turned their attention was 
the question of “influence.” There were 
dark hints that the participation of insur- 
ance-company directors in the affairs of 
other kinds of companies is pretty sinister 
on its face. The fact is, of course, that, in 
the last analysis, the directors of great 
fiduciary institutions must, of necessity, 
be men of competence and business judg- 
ment. In this mundane world, there are 
few better ways of finding such competence 
than by looking in the ranks of men who 
have been successful in their own busi- 
nesses. There is even biblical assurance on 
this subject. Success with “little things” 
is laid down as the prerequisite for mastery 
over “big things.” But competent, experi- 
enced and respected businessmen unques- 
tionably have “influence” inside and out- 
side of insurance companies. And it makes 
no sense to discuss that “influence” except 
in terms of whether it is properly or im- 
properly employed. 

Which brings us to the third aspect of 
the investigation—the attempt to “prove” 
that the officers and boards of directors of 
insurance companies are self-perpetuating. 
And it was at this point that every vestige 
of fairness was thrown to the winds by 
the investigators. 

They charged, first, that insurance 
agents forged ballots in non-contested 
elections. About twenty agents were pres- 
ent to give evidence on this point. About 
half of them were heard. Of these, a few 
testified that the forgery of ballots was 
common—an assertion that can be com- 
pletely controverted. No attempt was made 
to check this assertion. The response of the 
investigators to protests was refusal to de- 
scribe the method by which this small 
group of witnesses was selected and re- 
fusal to hear insurance agents who wished 
to testify on the other side on the ground 


that “further evidence of this character” 
would be a “burden on the record” of the 
Committee. In short, the Committee was 
refusing to accept further evidence to clear 
the honor and reputations of a quarter 
of a million agents who, it must be as- 
sumed, are as honest, in the main, as any 
other business or professional men. 

But there was more than this. The jp. 
vestigators then went on to infer that an 
obligation rests upon all insurance com. 
panies to hold intra-company popular elec. 
tions of their boards of directors. At no 
point was it made clear to the public that 
the law of New York State, under which 
most of the great companies are governed, 
contemplates no such method of control, 

This law was designed by Charles Evans 
Hughes in 1906. It provides alternative 
methods of “selecting” life-insurance dj- 
rectors. The first follows the custom of 
savings banks and provides for the selec- 
tion of new directors by the existing board 
of directors. The other provides that when, 
and only when, the policyholders contest 
the “selections” of the existing board of 
directors are they to nominate, under the 
supervision of the Insurance Department, 
candidates of their choice: the choice of 
directors, then, is by election. In other 
words, where there is no contest, no elec. 
tion is intended, and general balloting by 
policyholders is unnecessary. It should be 
noted that under the New York law all of 
this process of “selection” is actually car- 
ried out under “rules and regulations” pre- 
scribed by the State Insurance Department. 

This method was specifically intended 
by Mr. Hughes to prevent the possible 
capture of the control of insurance com- 
panies by self-seeking individuals outside 
of the board of directors. It was devised 
with the knowledge that annual elections, 
such as those which seem to be suggested 
by the character of the evidence presented 
in Washington, would cost the _policy- 
holders millions of dollars. The theory be- 
hind it is that the interest of the policy- 
holders will usually be best served by a 
group of honest, competent and self-per- 
petuating directors under the constant 
supervision of the state authorities. 

And there has been no scintilla of evi- 
dence produced by the “Monopoly” Com- 
mittee’s investigators to indicate that the 
theory has not stood up through the years. 


Tikese are a good many million peo- 
ple in this country who are not being very 
well served by this hit-and-run kind of in- 
vestigation of the institutions to which 
they have entrusted their savings. And the 
most profuse assurances of good faith on 
the part of the investigators have been 
made meaningless by the presentation of 
material which permits wholly erroneous 
conclusions to be drawn by the public 
about a system under which the insurance 
companies have successfully weathered the 
most tragic economic storm in a century. 
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OLOSMOBILE ANNOUNCES NATIONWIDE PRIZE CONTEST / 


3/4 sie otros seoans uKe rns FREE /... 


ou ought to know Olds cars 

better! That’s what Oldsmobile 
believes and that’s why Oldsmo- 
bile is staging a big, nationwide 
prize contest March 1 to 31, 1939, 
inclusive, with 31 new 1939 Olds 
Sixty 2-door Sedans—a car a day 
for every day of the month —given 
away absolutely free as prizes. 
And what a prize—what a car— 
this new Olds Sixty is! It’s powered 
by a flashing new Econo - Master 
engine that steps out ahead on the 
highway, yet saves you money 
every mile. Its big, mew Body by 
Fisher is roomy and comfortable, 
with extra vision for extra safety. 
And, like the popular Olds Seventy 


and Eighty, it gives you Dual 
Center-Control Steering, Handi- 
Shift and self-energizing Hydrau- 
lic Brakes for greater ease of 
handling... together with Quadri- 
Coil Springing, 4-Way Stabilization 
and Knee-Action Wheels for a 
ride without a rival—Oldsmobile’s 
revolutionary new Rhythmic Ride. 
No question about it—the 1939 Olds 
Sixty is a car worth knowing and 
a car worth having. So, enter Olds- 
mobile’s contest now! See your 
nearest Oldsmobile dealer for Offi- 
cial Rules, Entry Blank and dem- 
onstration drive. Then, get your 
entry in early—for the earlier you 
get it in, the earlier you may win! 


OLDS “60” THE ONLY LOW-PRICED CAR WITH 
ALL THESE FEATURES / 


Rhythmic Ride based on Quadri-Coil Springing, 4-Way Stabilization and Knee- Action 
Wheels ¢ Dual Center-Control Steering * Handi-Shift Gear Control © Self-Energizing 
Hydraulic Brakes * Massive 1-Beam, X-Member Frame « 90 H. P. Econo-Master Engine 
100 Per Cent Full-Pressure Lubrication with Rifie-Drilled Connecting Rods « Wide-Vision 
Body by Fisher ¢ Die-Cast Radiator Grille « Big Streamlined Trunks on all Sedan Models. 
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Have you tried a Lucky 
lately ?.- 


years have been outstanding. New methods, 


Tobacco crops in recent 


sponsored by the United States Government 
and the States, have helped the farmer grow 
finer cigarette tobacco. Now, as independent 
tobacco experts like “ Yimmy- Hicks point out 
to you, Luckies have been buying the cream of 


these finer ¢ And so Luckies are better than 
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